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PARLIAMENTARY PROGRESS TOWARDS 
WORLD UNITY 
by Tue Rr. Hon. Ciement Davies, Q.C., M.P. 


HE present century—which has seen wars on an 
unparalleled scale, barbaric cruelty such as man has 


never before envisaged, and the abandonment over large 
areas of the earth of individual liberty—has to its credit one 
Positive gain. 

In this century man has talked, written, schemed and 
planned more for the achievement of world peace than in any 
previous period of the world’s history. If we have failed, and 
quite clearly until now we have failed, it is not because we were 
indifferent to the great issues at stake or unaware of the im- 
mense problems which had to be solved. 

World Peace is conditional on the acceptance of World 
Law. Parliamentary experience confirms that view. I am not 
thinking simply of those great parliamentarians, men some- 
times of great personal stature who, at their best and wisest, 
have expressed this thought in compelling terms. Yet it can be 
no accident that in the present century there have always been 
men at the forefront of national and world affairs who have 
witnessed to this truth, in the great tradition of parliamentary 
democracy, in the tradition of Pericles, Simon de Montfort, 
Lord (John) Russell, and George Washington. 

Most, and even the boldest of them, thought the problem 
of world unity had to be approached by stages, by the union 
of contiguous nations, by the federation of old historic com- 
munities such as Europe itself. Mr. Leo Amery, whose death 
has removed one of the most courageous figures of our time, 
advocated persistently, if with no success, the federation of the 
British Commonwealth. Before the First World War men as 
different as Keir Hardie of Britain, Jean Jaures of France and 
Karl Liebnicht of Germany tried hard to avert disaster with a 
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vision of a united Europe. After the First World War Aristide 
Briand came forward as the champion of a federated Europe and 
was supported by men like Arthur Henderson. Had they 
succeeded what horrors would Europe and the world not have 
been spared? The same men were very often behind the 
parliamentary movements which sought to give expression 
to the growing feeling among’ parliamentarians that some 
common forum was vitally necessary. The year 1911 was 
perhaps crucial. It saw the birth of the Commonwealth Parlia- 
mentary Association. It was Leo Amery who took the initiative: 
he seized the opportunity provided by the Coronation of King 
George V, which was naturally attended by the leading states- 
men of all the Empire countries, to convene a meeting in 
Westminster Hall to found an organization which would 
informally link the parliaments of the Empire together. 
Assisting him in his work at that time was a young man who, 
today as Sir Howard D’Egville, is Secretary General of the 
Council of the Commonwealth Parliamentary Association. 

Sir Howard D’Egville has devoted himself for half a century 
to this great task, and to building up a Commonwealth Parlia- 
mentary Association which now represents all the legislative 
assemblies in the British Commonwealth—the’ only Assembly 
in which the non self-governing peoples of the Commonwealth 
may speak with a free and equal voice. It is one of the 
outstanding achievements of our time. It is a little odd, too, 
that the first parliamentary affiliation of the American Con- 
gress and Senate was to the British Commonwealth Parlia- 
mentary Association—a recognition, perhaps, of the old 
family ties between the United Kingdom and the United 
States and of the continuance over the Atlantic of forms of 
government which embody many of the best traditions of 
British parliamentary democracy. 

The other great world organization for parliamentarians 
is the Inter-Parliamentary Union (founded in 1889)—a pro- 
duct of the genius of William Cremar, who also founded the 
International Arbitration League. The first constitution of the 
Inter-Parliamentary Union was no doubt written by Cremar 
himself. Its objective was not merely a desire to bring 
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parliamentarians together, but that World Parliament which 
would be required to meet the needs of a shrinking planet in 
which the aeroplane and telecommunications were already 
obliterating time and space. 

In the course of its long history the Inter-Parliamentary 
Union has had many vicissitudes. It has forgotten, often 
enough, the object for which it was founded. It is a matter for 
congratulation, however, that both at Vienna in 1954 and at 
Helsinki in 1955 the Inter-Parliamentary Union spent much 
of its time debating the idea of a World Authority. It was 
especially notable at Helsinki because there were present not 
only members of Parliament from many of the Western 
Democracies and from the United States of America, but 
members of Parliament from many of the eastern countries of 
Europe and from the Soviet Union itself. 

When parliamentarians recall the name of E. D. Morell 
they do so chiefly to remember the fact that he defeated Mr. 
Winston Churchill, the then member of Parliament for Dundee. 
That fact, I suppose, will always deserve a footnote in history. 
He deserves a more important place, however, because it was 
E. D. Morell and the organization of which he was the leader, 
the Union of Democratic Control, which among the stresses 
and defeats of the First World War, at a moment when the 
Allied cause was bogged down in the mud of Flanders, 
formulated their proposals for peace. 

The U.D.C. took these proposals to the President of the 
United States, Mr. Woodrow Wilson. Mr. Wilson being an 
unusual kind of American President, a university professor who 
allowed himself to be lured from his academic studies to battle 
in the political field, examined Morell’s proposals with the 
greatest care. He thought they were right: he adopted them: 
he put them forward as the celebrated Fourteen Points. The 
first point was the creation of a Society of Nations. From this 
came the League of Nations, the embodiment of the idea of 
World Law and the answer to the hopes of the common peoples 
of the world, who had seen their youngest and best die in their 
millions to achieve little. If later Wilson was to betray his own 
creation it nevertheless stands as one of the positive achieve- 
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ments of our time that the League of Nations was brought into 
being. Yet by definition, by constitution, and through the 
defection of the United States it was quite clear, from the 
beginning, that the League of Nations could not in fact achieve, 
maintain, or secure, peace. 

No one saw this more clearly than my fellow countryman, 
and my predecessor as member for Montgomeryshire, David 
Davies, who as Lord Davies founded the New Common- 
wealth and literally spent his time, his money (hundreds of 
thousands of pounds), and his life in trying to persuade the 
nations that without some diminution of their sovereignty, 
without the acceptance of World Law, settled peace was an 
utter impossibility. He invited Mr. Churchill to be president 
of the New Commonwealth. Sir Winston Churchill is still 
President. 

In the United States of America there was published in 
1938 a book called Union Now. Its author, Clarence K. Streit, 
could not find a publisher and had it printed privately in an 
edition of 300 copies. It was republished in New York in 
March, 1938, and by Jonathan Cape in London a few days 
later. A French edition was published in June and a Swedish 
edition in August. Before the Second World War began 300,000 
copies had been sold. Great organizations sprang up in many 
countries and Federal Union in Britain had merely to announce 
a meeting in the Albert Hall or the Queen’s Hall for every seat 
to be filled. Sir William (now Lord) Beveridge wrote a pamph- 
let Peace through Federation. 

Once again the refusal of the national sovereign States to 
accept what was necessary had inflicted on the world a war of 
unprecedented magnitude, horror and barbarity. 

We know how hurt Mr. Churchill was, when, in the heat 
of an election, a British newspaper accused him of being a 
warmonger, because Winston Churchill in the depths of his 
being has always been a great European and a great world 
citizen. It was Winston Churchill who in 1948 went to the 
Hague to open the European Union Conference which he had 
sponsored. Although this movement also failed—and none of 
the British Governments since the War can escape their share 
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in the blame for that failure—nevertheless, out of the Hague 
Conference came the European Iron and Steel Community 
and the Council of Europe. Again, in October 1950, Winston 
Churchill devoted the whole of a speech in Copenhagen to the 
supreme importance of World Order under World Law. 
““Unless”’ he said, “some effective world super-government can 
be set up and brought quickly into action, the prospects for 
peace and human progress are dark and doubtful’”’. 

There can be no doubt that Winston Churchill sees the 
issue very clearly. ‘‘Mankind” he said in the House of Commons 
“stands at the twin portals of irremediable catastrophe or 
measureless reward”. 

The parliamentary movement for World Government 
began in 1945 when Henry Usborne was returned as the 
Labour member for Yardley, Birmingham. Usborne had been 
a member of Federal Union before the war and immediately 
formed a Parliamentary Group for World Government. When 
they were asked to join other members of the House would 
decline not without some contempt if not also without some 
admiration for the idealism of the young new member who 
issued the invitation. They regarded it, as for the most part 
they regarded Christianity, as something completely desirable 
in itself but having very little direct connection with the world 
of practical politics. And, after all, was there not the United 
Nations? And was not the aim of the United Nations “‘to save 
succeeding generations from the scourge of war?” Was not 
Ernest Bevin Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs? Did he 
not say in the House of Commons, in November, 1945, “I am 
willing to sit with anybody, of any party, of any nation, to try 
to devise a franchise or a constitution for a World Assembly ?”’ 
Only slowly did it dawn upon parliamentarians that the United 
Nations was no more capable of achieving and maintaining 
world peace than was the old League of Nations. 

In 1950 Mr. Gilbert McAllister, then member of Parliament 
for Rutherglen, became Chairman of the Parliamentary Group 
for World Government. He travelled throughout the world 
addressing and talking to members of Parliaments wherever 
he could find an audience—in the United States of America, 
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Canada, in New Zealand, Australia, Ceylon, India, in the 
Middle East from the Mediterranean to the Persian Gulf, 
through East and West Africa, and naturally all over Europe. 
Mr. McAllister became convinced that all opposition not- 
withstanding there was a sufficient body of parliamentary 
opinion in favour of world government to justify the formation 
of a world association of world parliamentarians for world 
government. In my name invitations were sent to parlia- 
mentarians all over the world inviting them to attend a con- 
ference to be held at Church House, Westminster, in Sep- 
tember, 1951. The Conference was held but unfortunately was 
eclipsed from the press point of view by the illness of King 
George VI and by the announcement by Mr. Attlee of the date 
of the General Election. Nevertheless there gathered in Church 
House members of Parliament representing more countries 
than had ever gathered under one roof in the history of the 
world. 

The Conference decided to form a World Association of 
Parliamentarians for World Government and adopted a 
document entitled The London Resolutions, which began: 
‘Whereas war and the fear of war are among the greatest evils 
in the world today and stand in the way of ending want, 
disease, squalor and ignorance and of raising the standard of 
living. And whereas war and fear of war cannot be abolished 
so long as any nation claims as part of national sovereignty the 
right to prepare and wage war against other nations. 1. Be it 
resolved that all peoples should confer on a supra-national 
authority the power to govern by legislative, judicial and 
executive action”, and concluded, “the urgent positive task 
of mankind is to make a concerted effort to raise the quality 
of living of all peoples in under-developed countries and to 
eliminate illiteracy, squalor, hunger, malnutrition and prevent- 
able disease from their lives: it therefore calls on the govern- 
ments of the Powers to confer, as a matter of urgency, within 
the United Nations or elsewhere, with a view to increasing 
present United Nations activities in this area and to establish 
an overall Development Authority to co-ordinate this task’’. 

A year later a further Conference was held and a constitu- 
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tion was set up and office bearers were elected. I was invited 
to become the first President and Chairman of the Executive. 

Since then Conferences have been held in Copenhagen, 
Paris and London and as a result of the work of hundreds of 
members of Parliament from some forty different countries, 
the Association adopted its proposals for the revision of the 
United Nations Charter. These proposals, in summary, are 
as follows: 

1. Membership of the United Nations shall be universal. 

2. The Charter shall provide for complete, simultaneous, 
universal and enforceable disarmament. 

3. There shall be a United Nation Inspectorate to super- 
vise disarmament and a U.N. Police force to enforce The 
Charter. 

4. The International Court of Justice shall be given 
powers of compulsory jurisdiction to decide all legal disputes 
between member-States. 

5- A World Equity Tribunal shall be created to hear and 
report on all non-legal disputes between the States. 

6. A World Legislature shall be established in place of the 
present General Assembly. One Chamber, to be called the 
Council of Peoples, shall consist of Senators appointed by the 
member-States; the other Chamber, to be called the Council 
of Peoples, to be elected on the basis of population and other 
factors. 

All legislation shall be passed by both Chambers with a 
two thirds majority in both houses. 

The World Legislature shall have the power (1) of 
unlimited debate, (2) to enact legislation confined to the 
maintenance of peace, (3) to raise revenue for such purposes 
and (4) to elect and dismiss the World Executive Council. 

7. The World Executive Council shall replace the present 
Security Council. The Executive Council shall carry out the 
work of maintaining international peace. 

8. There shall be an Economic and Social Council as at 
present and a World Mutual Development Fund shall be 
created to be financed by a percentage of all savings on dis- 
armament. 
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g. Every citizen of every member-State will have dual- 
citizenship, of the United Nations and of his own country. 

10. A Bill of Rights shall protect all individuals against 
violation by the United Nations of certain basic liberties. 

11. The influence of the Trusteeship Council shall be 
increased. 

The growth of the World Association and its constituent 
groups in the last five years has been impressive. The British 
parliamentary group now numbers 120 parliamentarians of 
all parties and of both Houses. It is the biggest single group at 
Westminster. In France there is a parliamentary movement of 
eighty members. In Norway, Sweden, and Denmark the 
parliamentary movements represent an overwhelming majority 
in the Scandinavian Parliaments. In Holland, while the group 
membership is not large, the Dutch Government has adopted 
the policy of the Association in its entirety and has been most 
energetic in advancing its policy, particularly at the United 
Nations itself. Belgian parliamentarians have been slow to 
join the Association, chiefly because they had pinned their 
faith on European Union. In West Germany some of the most 
distinguished parliamentarians support the movement. In 
Italy the parliamentary group is strong and active and holds 
meetings not only in Rome, but in Milan, Venice and other 
centres. 

There are as yet no members in the Soviet Union or in the 
Soviet Satellite States, but there is the greatest interest on the 
part of the Soviet and the other governments in the work of 
the Association. It was not, perhaps, inappropriate that the 
first organization to have Soviet delegates at a conference 
immediately after Geneva was the World Association of 
Parliamentarians, when we held a Conference at County Hall, 
London in August 1955. 

In the United States of America there are leading figures 
both in the Senate and in Congress who take the initiative in 
securing support for our policy. In the Canadian Parliament 
there is a strong group. To Australia goes the distinction of 
having been the first Government to appoint a World Govern- 
ment representative as part of its delegation to the United 
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Nations. In New Zealand a parliamentary group is being 
reconstituted. The Pakistan group includes nearly all the 
Ministers of the Pakistan Government. The Indian group has 
men of such distinction as the Vice-President of India himself 
and other notable parliamentarians, including Professor 
Ranga, the leader of the Indian Peasant party. In Ceylon, 
Senator Wanninayke leads the movement. In the Japanese 
Diet an absolute majority of members adheres to the parlia- 
mentary group, under the leadership of Mr. Tokutaro 
Kitamura, the former Chancellor of the Exchequer. There is a 
strong parliamentary group in Israel. Neither is support lack- 
ing from the continent of Africa with its newly emerging self- 
governing peoples. The Hon. K. A. Gbedemah, Minister of 
Finance of the Gold Coast, is a member of the Executive. He 
is joined by the Hon. S. O. Awokoya, the Minister of Educa- 
tion in Western Nigeria. In South Africa Senator Ballinger 
leads the parliamentary group. 

The progress of the Association is all the more remarkable 
when it is considered that with the exception of one direct 
grant from the Government of Italy, the Association has 
received no government funds whatsoever since its inception, 
and when it is remembered that in attending Conferences in 
London, Copenhagen and elsewhere the MPs taking part do 
so, for the most part, entirely at their own expense, there 
indeed, is a test of their belief in the idea. It is easy for a 
Government or for the United Nations to convene a World 
Conference: for a purely voluntary organization to do so is 
quite another matter. 

For myself I believe it is the greatest task to which I have 
put my hand. We know the difficulties better than most of our 
critics. But it is because we believe that World Peace is the 
product of World Law and that it can be secured in no other 
way that we continue with our work despite all opposition. 
“Except the Lord build the house they labour in vain who 
build it.” 
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PARLIAMENTARY DEMOCRACY AND 
POLL DEMOCRACY 


by Davip MiTRANY 


in 1858, Lincoln said humbly: “If we could first know where 

we are and whither we are tending, we could better judge 
what to do and how to do it’’. In a different sense we too live 
in a house divided against itself—divided as between the new 
egalitarian society and the old political structure of the 
individualistic-competitive period. For though both Right 
and Left now accept the new social philosophy neither has 
faced its political implications. All the ideological ingredients 
of the political battle still derive from Marxism and liberalism, 
both of them solid products of the last century. That is why 
the fight is so bitter and also so barren. Neither doctrine still 
has any close relation to the true state of things and each is 
hurled against the other as abstract dogma, instead of being 
looked upon as practical theory to be tested and modified by 
experience. It is a battle of ideologies devoid of ideas. 

Let us look for a moment at the actual state of things before 
considering its political side. As a result of the new system of 
economic planning and of the new philosophy of social welfare 
the State now has gathered into itself more functions than ever 
before. It owns a growing share of the national assets—grown 
in the U.S.A. from 7 to 20 per cent between 1900 and 1950— 
and here in 1954 6,170,000 people, i.e., 264 per cent of the 
total working population, were receiving wages or salaries 
from public funds. Beyond such direct ownership and employ- 
ment the controls of the State in every direction extend with- 
out any fixed limit. The State has controlled economic life 
before, under the mercantilist system, but the incidence and 
effect of that control were much narrower. In another famous 
American speech, the “‘horse-and-buggy” speech in which he 
sought to justify the national basis of the New Deal, the late 
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President Roosevelt had pointed out that when the American 
Constitution was adopted life was so localized that only some 
10 per cent of production entered into inter-State commerce. 
That no doubt was generally true of other countries, and the 
size of foreign trade was smaller still. 

As regards social policy comparison with the past is hardly 
relevant. Social paternalism too has existed before but on a 
very limited scale and under a very different philosophy. 
Charity for the poor and care for the aged and the sick, as well 
as schooling, were in the hands of the Church or of private 
bodies, and higher education was available only to a small 
section of the people. Society as a whole felt no responsibility 
for an individual’s welfare or progress. Now social welfare 
covers everything and everybody, it is administered by public 
authority from public means, and is provided on an egalitarian 
basis as a matter of right. 

When the State assumes such vast functions it must attract 
to itself also the means and powers needed for their perform- 
ance. That is why our revolutionary forefathers grimly intent 
upon limiting the power of the State went as far as they could 
in limiting its functions. And so we find ourselves, in summary, 
with this picture: that in earlier periods when the State was 
active in social and economic matters its scope was limited and 
government was not democratic, while later when government 
became democratic, and for the express purpose of keeping it 
so, the State was shut out of such activities. Now we have State 
activity of limitless range but we also want to combine this 
with democratic political practice. 

In constitutional terms one might put the problem this 
way, that popular government was brought about to fence in 
the State’s power, whereas now it has to organize its use on 
the widest possible scale. The device used for the first was 
Locke’s separation of powers, by splitting up authority as in 
the U.S. Constitution, and by separating government from 
economic and social life. In the planned welfare State the first 
device has become impracticable, even in the U.S.A., and the 
second impossible. Even if we leave aside the full flowering of 
the new state of things in totalitarian States, we find ourselves 
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back in the conditions which Locke found in Stuart despotism, 
when government was law-maker, executor and judge. 

That is the political issue. In totalitarian experiments the 
encirclement of the life of national society by the State is 
complete, and was made easy by the abandonment of 
democracy. Elsewhere the question is, can we prevent that 
encirclement from becoming complete, and especially, how- 
ever far it goes, can we devise means for retaining popular 
government? The perennial issue of authority versus the 
individual has in practice been simply a matter of what 
government, especially central government, might do or not. 
In so far as new and wider functions are transferred to the 
State the traditional political-ethical arguments against State 
interference become in that degree meaningless; only the 
newer provisions against abuse remain valid—in principle, for 
even they are in jeopardy. The wider the range of authority 
the more difficult it is to keep up the fences around the remain- 
ing and shrinking, sometimes simply uncertain, private domain, 
for control of one field often makes it necessary or convenient 
to control other related fields. And the consequent growth in 
the number and in the duties of officials blurs, even without 
abuse, the line of demarcation between their needs as admini- 
strators and the freedoms of individual beneficiaries. 

* * x 

Much has been said about the philosophy of the welfare 
society. Our concern here is solely with its relation to govern- 
ment. In the revolutionary period between the late eighteenth 
and the middle of the nineteenth century there was little study 
of practical problems of government: Thomas Paine, for 
example, hardly mentioned local government though it had a 
paramount role in that period, and the American Declaration 
of Independence quite simply based itself on “self-evident 
political truths”. Obviously that was so because the whole 
trend was bent upon the restraint of government through 
certain general principles which would secure private free- 
dom of action. In complete contrast, our time is bent 
upon inducing positive action by government, general prin- 
ciples being implicit and inherent in such action rather 
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than stated and debated for their own sake. It may seem curious 
that Dicey should have held that there was no such thing as 
administrative law in England and that no special study of it 
was called for, yet he at least was writing in the context of his 
own society. But it is strange that such theoretical nonchalance 
should have persisted among radical intellectuals who wanted 
to change that society, though they included not a few able 
dons among them. The ablest of them, the late Professor Laski, 
discussed changes in parliamentary procedure that might ease 
the legislative process but not the deeper issue of popular 
control which as a principle he had so much at heart. Again, 
nationalization has been a persistent claim of the Labour 
movement but, with the exception of the Guild Socialists in 
the early twenties, they did not study how it might be fitted 
into a democratic framework. 

There was even less sense for the general political implica- 
tions of such economic and social policy. That is proved by the 
fact that these issues are only now being realized and, what is 
more, still without any idea as to what to do about them. 
When Mr. R. H. Crossman, once a teacher of political theory, 
tried to make amends in two articles on ‘“The New Despotism’’, 
in August 1954, he found that “the centralization of State 
activity . . . brings with it the gigantic threat to our traditional 
liberties’’, yet his only answer was the almost despairing remedy 
of “‘a period of strong central Government” which should 
break the power of the “‘new feudalism”! And as recently as 
September, 1955, the editor of the New Statesman and Nation 
echoed the same surprised dismay: “Obviously the dangers 
from concentration of power are increasing”, he wrote, and 
concluded that “Socialists who talk a great deal about ‘re- 
thinking’ had better re-think in this new framework”’. 

* x x 

One of those who tried to do so after the last general 
election was Professor Arthur Lewis, in Socialist Commentary. 
He there admitted, almost in the words quoted at the begin- 
ning of this article, that “some of us who have grown up with 
the old slogans feel very uncertain as to the way things are 
going”’, adding that it is curious that “by and large it is the 
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intellectuals of the Party who refuse to think about its prob- 
lems”. But for this discussion it is important to insist that the 
failure has not been limited to Labour intellectuals and to 
Socialist policy. It was no more consistent for non-Socialists 
like Professor Hayek and others to cry out that we are on “The 
Road to Serfdom” unless they were ready to reject the new 
social philosophy. One side, that is, proclaimed the new 
welfare society but ignored its political consequences, the 
other denounced those political consequences without reject- 
ing the idea of a welfare society. However different their start- 
ing point they all landed in the same blind alley; and our 
difficulties are due to that general reluctance of Western 
radical intellectuals to look the political side of the new 
welfare society frankly and intelligently in the face. The 
central principles of representative democracy no doubt are 
as sound today as they ever have been. Its central philosophy, 
however, has been precisely a readiness to adapt their working 
to changing needs and conditions, in contrast to the stagnant 
political arrangements of the pre-liberal era. Nothing so 
plainly reveals the present debility of political thinking than 
the way our traditional political model is being lightheartedly 
prescribed for every new condition and range of government 
at the very time when all the main parts and elements in that 
model are losing their intended original nature. 

Broadly speaking, that model consisted of an executive 
part—government with its administrative machinery; and a 
representative part—parliament and a popular electorate, 
with political parties as intermediaries between the two. The 
original intent was that government should be kept to a 
minimum, and that minimum was to be guided by an informed 
and sensible electorate and controlled by its independent 
representatives. The actual position is that government now 
tends to be omnipresent and, where present, almost omni- 
potent if we accept, as we must, Sir Ernest Barker’s definition 
that government authority “is the sum of its functions”. Is 
there any point at this stage in lamenting, as Professor Lewis 
does, that “fa government machine in which all property 
and all opportunities of employment are concentrated is 
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really a totalitarian not a Socialist conception” ? 

The chief symptom of all this is the alarming growth in 
delegated legislation and of administrative agencies, boards 
and tribunals. That is inevitable. Is there any point, again, 
in denouncing the necessary officials collectively as bureau- 
crats? Abuses are few but the rules are many, and there must 
be officials to apply and enforce the rules. Professor Lewis 
pointedly referred to the extension of central government. One 
of the most weakening effects of the new State is its displace- 
ment of local government which here and elsewhere had been 
an invaluable instrument of democracy and of welfare. It 
knew local conditions, and what it was doing was known to 
local opinion. These intimacies—so conspicuous in the many 
communal activities of American cities, valued in a recent 
book by the editors of Fortune as more significant for democracy 
than the structure of government in Washington—have always 
been held to be essential to a truly democratic system, but they 
are the more difficult to retain the wider the sphere and scope 
of government, especially of egalitarian government.! Economic 
planning and social security mean in practice the extension of 
the area of compulsory uniformity and hence of central control. 

Some local groups demand as a remedy regional devolu- 

1 Under its present régime India by all accounts is showing a special 
zest for equality and it is interesting to find Mr. Nehru saying a few years 
ago that he did not think “‘that we can do away with centralization in the 
modern world; you can limit it by all means but I really doubt whether 
you can limit it to the extent you wish”. Inevitably this trend is putting a 
great strain upon the federal principle which is at the basis of India’s 
Constitution. Hence it is interesting to contrast Mr. Nehru’s frank 
admission with the view which Gandhi held in 1932, as quoted in The 
Diary of Mahadev Desai: “Only provincial autonomy will pave the way for 
national Swaraj. Indeed such autonomy is real Swaraj. Without it 
federation will be a snare and delusion. Federation can never bring about 
unity in the country. Government is aware of this and therefore talks of 
federation. Sapru, Shrastri and Jayaka are afraid of the Musalmans; they 
therefore insist upon a strong central government. Strong centre for me 
is located in the provinces, which would have their own army according 
to their need and manage all affairs in their own way. The result would 
be that — in each province would mean development all 
round. . . . By provincial autonomy I mean that the Centre should serve 
the provinces and not the provinces the Centre. Under the proposed 
system the Centre will continue to rule the provinces. Where is the 


autonomy, so long as there is a whole Civil Service fully guaranteed which 
we cannot remove at will ?” 
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tion on a territorial basis, but such arbitrary dissection could 
hardly do the work of a planned egalitarian society. The other 
alternative, functional devolution, has been applied in the 
nationalized industries with their autonomous boards, and 
technically the arrangement is sound. But the lack of political 
foresight has led to the strange paradox that more than any 
other these public sectors have escaped public, i.e., parlia- 
mentary, control, because no one had thought out till now 
how they might be fitted into the traditional political system. 
It is worth noting that in this respect at least the new inter- 
national system is in advance ofsuch national arrangements here, 
in the U.S.A. and elsewhere, for every specialized agency—like 
the I.L.0., UNESCO, W.H.O., etc., and of course the E.C.S.C. 
—hassome kind of representative functional assembly of its own. 
x x x 
That brings us to the representative part of the traditional 
model. If Parliament’s loss of control over administration is 
due to these new, vast and little publicized activities, and over 
the nationalized sector of economic life to lack of foresight, an 
equal decline in influence over policy springs from changes 
which affect directly Parliament’s representative position. One 
such change has crept upon us almost unnoticed: the wider the 
activity of the State the wider its direct contacts and relations 
with organized groups of interest, a trend as conspicuous in 
Scandinavia as in the U.S.A. As a consequence many points of 
economic and social policy are settled, or modified in applica- 
tion, through private bargaining between Government 
departments and professional and other organized groups, 
without benefit of Parliament; so much so that an experienced 
American student, Professor Sam Beer, of Harvard, recently 
described the trend here as “‘quasi-corporatism”’.1 
1 That may sound extravagant, till one reflects that, for example, the 
bitterly fought for ‘“‘right to work” in effect is no longer a Constitutional 
right, watched over by the Courts, but one controlled at will by the trade 
unions. Since the above was written the House of Lords have handed 
down in Bonsor v. The Musicians’ Union a decision which is likely to 
make history. For the first time in English jurisprudence it recognizes 
that a union is a “legal entity’’ and as such, like other corporate bodies, 
liable for damages caused to a member through the wrongful use of its 
disciplinary powers. 
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That is the testing paradox in the run of our traditional 
system: the more it becomes politically government “‘by the 
people”, through the extension of the electorate, and socially 
government “‘for the people”’, with the extension of economic 
and social planning, the more the representative element is 
squeezed out of the making and control of policy. Lord 
Campion a few years ago concluded from a careful analysis 
that “there has been a deterioration in the position of the 
House of Commons, as a body, and in the status of individual 
members’’. In his book on Government and Parliament, Mr. 
Herbert Morrison made plain what we all know that British 
government is front-bench government and insisted that it 
would be intolerable and unconstitutional for Ministers to 
accept instructions from party and back-benches. But he did 
not ask whether it was constitutional for the front-bench to 
despoil members of their status as independent representatives 
of their constituents and in effect turn them into delegates of 
their party? In 1951-2, for example, the House divided 245 
times but the whips were off only on 15 occasions, and those 
generally of minor importance. The Labour Party in matters 
of conscience does indeed allow a member to abstain, but it 
does not allow him to vote against the Party’s policy. If he 
rebels and loses the whip he is likely first to be deprived of 
opportunities of service to the House, as happened to seven 
Labour members early in 1955, and then to disappear from it 
altogether at the next election. 

The aristocratic “pocket boroughs” of the past have been 
the object of much scorn, and rightly so, but they were few, 
whereas now a majority of seats are in effect party pocket 
boroughs. Mr. Morrison did not consider that the front-bench 
is now little more than the party caucus in striped trousers; 
what Mr. R. T. McKenzie made clear in British Political 
Parties is that the parties themselves are dominated by the 
party caucus, largely because under present conditions 
organization is more effective than inspiration. Parties had 
been looked upon as an essential element in the working of the 
representative system, but as they all now accept the central 
policy of the welfare society and all court the same mass vote, 
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what and whom do they represent? Mr. McKenzie for Great 
Britain and Mr. Samuel Lubell for the U.S.A. have both shown, 
in the words of the former, that ‘“‘two great monolithic struc- 
tures now face each other and conduct fierce arguments about 
the comparatively minor issues that separate them”; and Mr. 
Christopher Hollis has added the point that “‘the machinery 
of national life is so delicate that however much they may 
sincerely wish to do so, one Government cannot in fact change 
more than a small number of things which its predecessor did”’. 
“Scientific planning and party government do not go well in 
double-harness”’, wrote the late Tom Jones from his own great 
experience; and one might add, welfare society even less so. 

Nothing has become more meaningless than the idea of 
parties as the expression of the class struggle. Everywhere the 
accepted trend is towards a classless bourgeois society, through 
public action, and parties no longer are movements which 
champion divergent political and social schemes but essentially 
organizations for securing power. They can win it only by 
pleasing more sections of the voters than the other contenders. 
And so to discover their pleasure we have come to use quite 
naturally the newest device in mass politics, the public 
opinion poll. Here is something which satisfies the modern 
belief in things “scientific”. It used to be thought that 
democracy depended on an educated electorate with a sensible 
view of things, for no issue is all “black or white”; but that is 
precisely the nature of questions and answers in public opinion 
polls. It is a device that discovers not so much considered views 
on government but momentary reactions to momentary issues 
—in other words, the widest and lowest index to political 
opinion.! And so, by the attrition of that double expansion, the 
representative element, the very heart of a democratic system, 
is being ground down between the upper stone of a vast 
uncontrolled executive power and the netherstone of a vast 
uninformed voting power. 

* * «x 


' At least one leading Western Government, and perhaps others, has 
the chief polling organization in its country under contract to supply it 
with weekly “poll” reports on various issues. 
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The political chart of the new welfare State is not difficult 
to draw against the outline of the original model. Limited 
functions and powers for the executive; full opportunity for 
Parliament to consider all legislation and watch over all 
administration; the independence of its members as untram- 
melled representatives of all their constituents; parties offering 
a choice of political and social philosophies; an informed and 
actively interested electorate—these were the supposedly 
essential elements of representative democracy. Now every 
one of them is by way of changing almost into its contrary; 
especially the balance of power heavily tilted in favour of the 
executive as against the representative part, and the balance 
of policy in favour of public as against free private action. But 
let us be clear that the spreading intrusion of the State and 
its servants is not an arbitrary imposition, as under the old 
autocracies, but the response of the political system to our 
spreading social claims and aspirations. 

The traditional political elements are changing because 
the society for whose service they were devised is suffering the 
deepest social change the West has experienced for centuries, 
with the rest of the world following, or in some cases rushing 
ahead. Whether peaceful or violent, it is a social revolution 
because “its fundamental aim is to build up a new social 
structure and new relations between men’’, wrote some three 
years ago M. Pierre Laroque, who had organized the social 
security system of post-war France, and that aim leads to 
‘manifold, varied and fundamental attacks on freedom in all 
its forms—on the economic, physical and even the intellectual 
freedom of individuals”. It has the typical iconoclastic dis- 
regard for the established system of rights, the more striking 
now because a chief purpose and virtue of democratic govern- 
ment was to be precisely that it would guarantee and secure 
those essential rights which before had been at the mercy of 
autocratic rulers. Constitutional rights and the freedoms of 
the individual, rights of property and the bond of contract— 
what government now deems itself bound by them if they are 
supposed to stand in the way of full employment or social 
security ? 
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These are the facts. They are distressing, but they are in 
the nature of things. What is unnatural is a strange and general 
refusal to recognize them for what they are. That denial of 
political sense, the refusal to see cause and effect, comes out 
strikingly, as we have suggested, in the way in which our old 
formula is recommended even for new and utterly different 
problems of government. Against the new “welfare” controls 
in everyone’s daily life how much effort has been put 
into trying to get a re-affirmation of the original Declaration 
of Human Rights—indeed to have it put under international 
supervision! Those with a sympathy for peoples under colonial 
rule could think of nothing better to offer them than a replica 
of our parliamentary democracy, and that for peoples some of 
whom have not yet emerged from tribalism and for societies 
which, as two articles in The Times recently pointed out, were 
“still largely communal, as opposed to individual in structure”’. 
And in the face of the plain and painful consequences of 
excessive centralization, and while for this very reason estab- 
lished (though local) federal systems are everywhere in dif- 
ficulties, many internationalists (even some of those who at 
home advocate regional devolution) ardently rather than 
thoughtfully urge world government or world federation. 

If lack of foresight is responsible for some of the present 
cracks in our representative system a refusal to think afresh 
will make it worse, not better. The question no longer is whether 
the old arrangements will serve but only how much of them 
we can preserve. And we shall not know what to do and how 
to do it, to invert Lincoln’s words, until we see where we are 
and whither we are going. Democratic ideas are sound, but 
they are sound precisely in so far as they are not static. A 
ideology is an ossified political theory, and an ideology is no 
less stultifying for being “democratic”. That this should tend 
to become so in England is a true loss to the whole political 
world for England has been the traditional home of detached 
political inquiry and experiment. We have had as many 
political practitioners with a mind for what is desirable in 
theory—like Bryce and Morley, to go back no further—as 
academic theorists—L. T. Hobhouse and Graham Wallas, 
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Lindsay and Sir Ernest Barker—with a sense for the art of the 
possible in politics. 

“The function of a true political thinker’, wrote the late 
Leonard Hobhouse, “‘is not to predict events but to point out 
causal connections”. There is no more urgent and helpful, and 
also exciting, task for all students of politics, lay or academic, 
than to try to do precisely this, to uncover and illumine the 
relationships between our inherited ideas and ways of govern- 
ment and the demands of the new planned egalitarian society. 
The Communist countries claim to have discovered democracy 
in a system which has no freedoms at all. We could not 
be satisfied with that. But neither can we pretend that 
nothing is changed and that the nakedness of democracy can 
still be decently covered with the tatters of the old individualist 
freedoms. To say that they have been wilfully sacrificed and 
are lost is neither helpful nor true: some of them have taken 
on a different hue in the light of the new communal outlook 
and some abstract notions have been transformed into new 
positive freedoms. To guide and protect this marriage of 
liberty and equality political devices have to be adapted to its 
needs and circumstances. No particular device is sacred or 
eternally sound, what matters are the political essentials. The 
foundation of political democracy is government under law, 
and the core of it is the representative element. Our problem 
is how to recapture the full values of these two essentials by 
means of arrangements more closely fitted than the old to the 
working conditions of our new egalitarian mass society. 
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THE EAR OF HISTORY—II 


by Sir STEPHEN Kinc-HALL 


T the end of the first of these two articles Mr. Roebuck 
(Sheffield) on 26th January, 1855, after talking for a 
very long time on the condition of the army at 

Sebastopol, was asking the Secretary of War the following 
question: “I want to know, Sir, what has become of the 
40,000 troops who have disappeared from the ranks of your 
army ?” 

Mr. S. Herbert (Secretary of War) rose to his feet and 
endeavoured to convince the House that an enquiry was 
unnecessary, but Mr. Drummond (Surrey, W.) who followed 
him expressed the feeling of the House when he began his 
speech with the words: 

“The Rt. Hon. Gentleman shall understand, at least 
from me, plainly and intelligibly, that I do impute it to the 
gross incompetence of some man or men that an event has 
occurred without a parallel in history—that an army, three 
times victorious, has been left to perish—to be utterly 
destroyed—by the incompetence of those whose duty it was 
to have supported it. 

“There was no doubt as to the propriety of sending troops 
to Varna, for the assistance, as was said, of ‘the Turks and 
civilization’, although how the two got together I know not. 
[A laugh] Varna lies on the road from Russia to Constantinople, 
and it was very natural to plant an army there; but, to my 
infinite astonishment, I found, after the army had arrived 
there, that one of the essentials of an army—namely, a waggon 
train, had been wholly forgotten; and it now turns out that 
the Duke of Newcastle, having sent the army there in Sep- 
tember—having always intended to send it there—just dis- 
covered—three weeks ago—that a waggon train was necessary. 
... Sending an army without a waggon train is like sending 
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a ship to sea without masts or steam....I shall take the 
vulgarest-looking view of the whole subject, for I think that if 
there had been sense enough in the Government to leave the 
whole to the management of a private commercial concern 
they would have got over this wonderful seven miles. . . . Now 
did you intend from the beginning to invade Russia or not? 
If you did, why was there no proper siege artillery ready ? Only 
this morning I received a letter from an officer in the army, 
who says: “There was not one single 13-inch mortar for the 
first two months of the siege’. Then, again, why was no pro- 
vision made for hospital accommodation? There were neither 
hospitals at Balaklava nor at Scutari. And here, again, I wish 
to attribute no blame to my right hon. Friend. He has done 
admirably in sending 10,000 beds, but I do not believe they 
are put up yet at Scutari; while one part of the bedding went 
to one place, another went to another. The same observation 
might be made with regard to arms, for while the Minié 
rifles were sent to one place, the ammunition necessary for 
their use found its way to a totally different place. I want to 
know, then, who had command of the vessels that carried 
these things out, or, in vulgar parlance, who was it that acted 
as supercargoes to see to the proper delivery of the articles, as 
well as who it was that ought to have received them—because 
it would appear that the army has been kept without many 
necessaries solely because no one had been ordered to receive 
them. With regard to the Commissariat department, no less 
grave mistakes have been made there. There were provisions 
without end at Balaklava, but the army could not get them 
because no one had the orders to give them out. The Com- 
missariat has been, as they say, in the hands of the Treasury. 
Lord Aberdeen was the head of the Treasury, and is it possible 
that the whole feeding of the army was entrusted to Lord 
Aberdeen and the clerks of the Treasury? No wonder, if so, 
that the troops could not get anything to eat. I have received 
a letter from an officer in the Guards. (The hon. Member 
proceeded to read the letter, which stated that the writer met 
the colonel of his regiment with a pair of saddlebags upon his 
horse, with which he was going to Balaklava to draw tallow 
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candles for his men, which, it was stated in a general order, 
would be issued for their use. They went together to the stores, 
where they were told that there was not a tallow candle in 
all Balaklava.) Another general order was issued that any 
regiment might have potatoes on application. Down the writer 
went to Balaklava, but none could he get for his men, although 
tons of potatoes at Balaklava were beginning to decay. Sooner 
than throw them overboard, the French and Turkish soldiers 
were allowed to take them for nothing. Why, then, the writer 
asked, were these general orders given to issue potatoes and 


- candles, except to humbug the people of England? The men, 


too, he added, were one year in arrears of clothing. It had been 
at Scutari for months, and it had been promised to be brought 
up, but it was there still, and the men were in rags. The writer 
of this letter says this sort of thing has been caused by the 
country’s neglect. 

“I say it has been caused solely by Ministerial incom- 
petence. So, again, the militia clothing has been delayed, 
until the tailors have lost £10,000, because Lord Hardinge 
could not settle the cut of those ridiculous German postboys’ 
coats. An order was sent to Gibraltar for the men there to 
practise with the Minié rifle. But from the day on which the 
order was given, until a few weeks ago, I understand there was 
not a Minié rifle ever seen there. With regard to this Minié 
rifle, I believe that Mr. Westley Richards went to an enormous 
expense, and incurred a great deal of trouble, to perfect it. 
After a wearisome delay, one of the specimens was selected, 
and what did the Government do? They sent it to Liege to be 
manufactured, and there they also manufacture Minié rifles 
for the Emperor of Russia. Upon inquiry, I find that Mr. 
Filder is still at the head of the Commissariat at Sebastopol, 
who was the man that Sir Thomas Picton wanted to hang. 
Again, the coffee sent out was in the raw state; but, supposing 
it had been roasted, there was no means of grinding it in the 
Crimea. Again, when the wooden huts were first talked about, 
the Duke of Newcastle was asked how they were to be got up 
from Balaklava to the camp? ‘Oh’, says he, ‘the men can draw 
them up’. They are already overworked by other duty, and 
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it has been calculated that it would take the labour of 2,500 
men for three weeks to draw them to the camp. By the last 
accounts it was stated that some of them had arrived, and that 
they were being carried up by two planks at a time upon mules, 
the planks being burnt up for firewood as they arrived, from 
the unlikelihood of the rest ever following them. The want of 
shoes and other clothing has been disgraceful.” + 


Later on in the debate the following passage occurs. 
“On 11th December, Mr. J. Collier wrote to the Secretary 


of the Admiralty as follows: 


“Sir,—From several reports, we regret to find our brave 
defenders at the Crimea are not so capable of making that 
much-sought for beverage, a cup of coffee, while their 
friends, the French, obtain it quickly, the latter being 
served with rations roasted and ground, while our poor 
men get theirs raw, and scarcely resting time, much less 
for the purpose of roasting and grinding their coffee, an 
article so much preferable at meals under the circumstances 
of cold, frost, and rain. 

“We have the most extensive plant in operation daily 
for the purposes, and capable of roasting, grinding, and 
packing large quantities of coffee; being honoured with a 
most extensive patronage of the trade for forty-one years 
past, we are conversant in treating the article (the roasting 
of which produces or destroys its flavour), which could be 
packed ready for use as fresh as if obtained at home on 
ordinary occasions. 

“Should your hon. Board consider our suggestion 


worthy of notice, and have the same prepared in any of 


Her Majesty’s dockyards, we shall be most happy to render 
any assistance in arranging or suggesting any feature to 
assist in promoting the comfort of our brave fellow- 
countrymen, the gallant defenders of our great nation. 
‘Remaining yours most obediently, 
“‘JAMES COLLIER AND SON.” 
A more patriotic offer than that could hardly be imagined, 


inasmuch as there was no kind of stipulation that these 
1 Vol. 136, col. 1002 et seg. 
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merchants should supply the coffee themselves, all they wished 

was to give the Government the benefit of their skill and 

experience. But how was that offer met? The answer of the 
Admiralty was in the following terms: 

“Admiralty, Dec. 13, 1854. 

“Gentlemen,—In acknowledging the receipt of your 

letter of the 11th instant, I have to refer you to the Lords 

Commissioners of the Treasury on the subject of roasting 

and grinding coffee for the troops in the Crimea. 

“I am, Gentlemen, your obedient servant, 
T. T. GRANT.” 

On the receipt of this communication, Messrs. Collier, 
supposing the Admiralty had nothing to do with grinding and 
roasting the coffee, addressed the same letter to the Treasury; 
and he (Colonel North) must say that the reply which they 
received, and which was signed by Mr. Trevelyan, was a most 
insulting reply to a very handsome offer. 

“Treasury Chambers, Dec. 22, 1854. 

““Gentlemen,—I am commanded by the Lords Com- 

missioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury to acquaint you, with 

reference to your letter dated the 15th instant, that the 

coffee sent out for the use of the army in the East is roasted 

in the naval establishments, and my Lords are not aware 

that any additional assistance is required to hasten the 

operation. 

“I am, Gentlemen, your obedient servant, 

C. E. TREVELYAN.” 

“‘Messrs. Collier & Son, 10 Foster Street, Bishopsgate.” 

But, notwithstanding this reply, what really turned out to 
be the fact? Why, that up to that time not one particle of the 
coffee sent out had been ground, and it was only within a very 
short period previously that any had been roasted.” 

The irrepressible Colonel Sibthorp was at his best. He said 
‘that fair words buttered no parsnips”’. He (Colonel Sibthorp) 
had never done it, and he never would do it. He had never 
flattered man, woman, or child. He would give his support to 
the motion of the hon. and learned member, whose indisposi- 
tion he regretted. Whether that motion amounted to a vote 
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of want of confidence, or cast a stigma upon the Government, 
he cared not. With the exception of one or two men—he might 
mention the noble Lord the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs—he cared not how soon they turned about right face 
and marched out of office. He could not, as an old soldier, but 
deeply lament the hardships to which our brave troops had 
been subjected through want of management, want of know- 
ledge, and want of energy. An hon. Gentleman was fearful 
this motion, if carried, would paralyse the Government, but, 
in his (Colonel Sibthorp’s) opinion, the Government had been 
paralysed for a very long time. They had been frozen up. Let 
that house now break the ice, and see what would come forth. 
The noble Lord the Member for the City of London! had 
retired from the scene and let the curtain drop. When would 
that noble Lord again make his re-appearance? But he would 
not say one word more of the noble Lord than this, that ‘‘con- 
science makes cowards of us all’’. He was rather anxious to 


hear also when the Queen (God bless her) was to get rid of 


this inefficient, weak, loose set. He was subservient to no party; 
he had preserved, and would continue to keep, an independent 
and a free course—that course to which his duty pointed. 
This course, on the present occasion, was to support the 
motion of the hon. and learned Gentleman, which he certainly 
would do.? 

The debate was adjourned on 26th January and when it 
was resumed on 29th the House heard some personal experi- 
ences from Mr. Stafford (Northamptonshire, N.) who had 
just returned from the front. Of the great hospital at Scutari 
he had this to say: 

“On visiting the place I found that all the corridors and a 
greater part of the wards were floored with porous unglazed 
tiles. On these the matresses were placed, there being no bed- 
steads, and, in consequence of the absence of vessels of all 
kinds, the poor creatures were obliged to discharge feculent 
matter on the tiled floor, which never was washed, and which 
never could be washed, because it was feared that the quantity 


1 Rt. Hon. Lord John Russell. 
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of water required to wash it would be so great as to cause an 
amount of evaporation which would endanger the health of 
the patients. These details might be disgusting, but the time 
was come when they must be mentioned. Over and over again 
the floor had been swept, but the original taint remained; the 
atmosphere was surcharged with unwholesome gases, and no 
one entered that hospital, whether chaplain or doctor, but was 
certain to catch the prevailing disease.””# 

He proceeded “‘still speaking from his own experience” 
to the case of a ship filled with “convalescents’’, as they were 
called, going across the Black Sea to join the camp at 
Balaklava; he himself being with them. There were 300 men 
on board that ship, and finding officialism in a perfect state of 
collapse, for no official seemed to know from hour to hour 
what he or anybody else was going to do next, and as they were 
all willing to accept help from any one, he took upon himself 
to examine as well as he could those convalescents. Seven of the 
number having been sent back to Scutari because the captain 
declared he would not be responsible for their lives during the 
voyage, he (Mr. Stafford) went among the rest to see what 
supplies of clothing and what means of warmth they had. He 
found them most lamentably deficient, and nearly the whole 
of them without knapsacks. Some of the Fusiliers were on 
board, and, observing their shoes more than ordinarily ragged, 
he asked if they had no others? ‘“‘No”’, they answered; “‘the 
others are in our knapsacks”. ““Where are the knapsacks?” 
“There, in that ship”, said they, pointing to a vessel moored 
about a hundred yards’ distance. “Why do you not get your 
knapsacks ?” “‘We should be glad to do so” was the answer; 
“‘but we have no boat for the purpose’. With the consent of the 
captain of these draughts, and the captain of the ship, he (Mr. 
Stafford) obtained a boat, and some of the men went to the 
vessel for their knapsacks. Of the whole number of knapsacks 
on board, however, they returned with but two. What was the 
history of the knapsacks ? 

The Fusiliers, it appeared, when they landed in the Crimea, 
did so without their knapsacks, and for this, he understood, 
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there were excellent military reasons; but the knapsacks, after 
having performed one voyage across the Black Sea already 
were carried back to Scutari for another. There, instead of 
being placed in store, they were left in the vessel, and per- 
formed a third voyage across the Black Sea, as was hoped to 
the Fusiliers; but they could not be landed near where the 
Fusiliers lay, and again, for the fourth time, they crossed the 
Black Sea and entered Scutari! It was on this last occasion of 
their being at Scutari that the poor convalescents applied for 
them, and got back two. Of the other knapsacks they certainly 
did obtain a glimpse, but so overloaded with bales of goods 
that the captain declared he could not, and would not, unload 
the whole ship in order to reach them; so, whilst the Fusiliers 
steered eastward to the Crimea, the knapsacks steered westward 
over the Sea of Marmora, and, as he understood, to Liverpool. 

He had stated that seven of the convalescents, as they were 
called in the playful irony of official language, had been 
landed because they were not in a fit state to be sent on; some 
of the others were also taken ill again, and one of them with 
what was thought to be cholera. The ship’s doctor evinced 
every possible anxiety for the poor man, and, owing to his 
care, the choleraic symptoms passed away, and when he 
arrived in the Crimea nothing was left of the incipient disease 
but some degree of low fever, which, with a little care, the 
doctor said would soon disappear, and the man be well again. 
He should have something further to say respecting this man 
in a future portion of his narrative. 

He now came to a place which was associated in his mind 
with two classes of things which were very different; one a 
glorious victory achieved by the indomitable valour of our 
troops—the other, a case of confusion, misery, and death, which 
perhaps in the same space had no parallel in the history of the 
world. He came to Balaklava, and visited the hospital there, 
and found no ventilation, no cleanliness, not a single sheet, not 
a pillow-case, within its walls. Men who were afflicted with 
one disease caught another as soon as they entered the hospital, 
by being wrapped in blankets from which a corpse, dead, 
perhaps, of a fever, had just been removed. No medical 
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comforts were properly made. Fourteen men in one room, and 
nine in another, were lying on the bare fioor, whilst in the 
passage which connected the two were excellent bedsteads, 
that would not have taken more than three minutes to put 
together. Of course he made some strong remonstrances upon 
the subject. Next morning he went again to the hospital, and 
conversed with some of the patients alone, for he found that it 
was in vain to attempt to ascertain what their real feelings 
were in the presence of the officials. The orderlies denounced 
the doctors, and the doctors denounced the orderlies, and 
between the two the patients were dying fast. He had referred 
to a soldier who had been seized on board ship with choleraic 
symptoms, and been landed at Balaklava with other soldiers 
among the convalescents. One day he (Mr. Stafford) discovered 
that soldier sitting on a stone in the street near the hospital. 
Recognizing him, he asked him where he was going ? The man 
replied that he had nothing to eat, was at the point of starva- 
tion, and almost ready to drop. He (Mr. Stafford) led him 
to the hospital, and asked the doctor what was to be done. 
The doctor replied that he would “take a note of the case”’. 
‘Take a note of the case! Why, whilst you do that the man is 
dying!” He (Mr. Stafford) assisted him into the ward, there- 
fore, and got something for the man himself. A short time 
afterwards he found the poor fellow delirious, and in his 
paroxysms he fancied himself subject to a frightful punishment; 
in short, that he was being flogged, and very shortly death 
put an end to his sufferings. He was then buried in the low 
marshy ground of Balaklava, and was for ever placed beyond 
the reach of official neglect. 

A favourite corps (the right hon. Gentleman knew which 
he meant) was lately raised and sent out to Balaklava, and 
seeing one of the members of the corps surrounded by two or 
three of his comrades, he (Mr. Stafford) inquired what was 
the matter? The man replied that his stomach refused to 
retain any food except a mixture of sago. He said, “I am 
allowed a half pint of the mixture once a day, and I asked for 
it three times a day, but they have refused me. I have money 
of my own to pay for it, and they will not even allow me to 
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buy it. I am not so ill; I am positively starving.” He (Mr. 
Stafford) proceeded to an orderly, and asked if he might be 
permitted to get the sago for the poor man? The answer he 
received was no: that no other dietary could be introduced 
than that which had been ordered for the men. He then went 
to the doctor, mentioned the corps, and the circumstance 
which rendered it desirable that it should not get into dis- 
repute, and asked permission, as he (Mr. Stafford) was going 
back in a ship with the sick, for this man to go with them too. 
“No”, said the doctor, “he has not been ill long enough, and 
if we allow the men to go who have not been long ill, we shall 
empty the whole camp.” An hour or two afterwards he saw 
the man again, and judging from the rapidity with which he 
was sinking, he could not doubt that ere this he was far beyond 
the reach of the doctors of Balaklava. 

He came next to the embarkation of our sick and wounded 
soldiers at Balaklava, and here again he spoke of what he saw, 
and of soldiers whom he himself had personally assisted. One 
day he had just set off to ride around the camp, when the 
most horrible sight exhibited itself to his eyes that he had ever 
seen, and the like of which he hoped he should never see again. 
A man was lying by the side of the muddy road, evidently in 
the last stage of diarrhoea, and as he (Mr. Stafford) was 
passing, the poor creature cried out, “Will anybody take 
me away or kill me?” He (Mr. Stafford) asked him what was 
the matter, and he said, ““They have been moving me from 
camp to put me on board ship, but they have left me, and I 
am now in such pain that my only wish is to die”. Removing 
the man to another part of the road, he discovered four or 
five others in a still worse state than he; and looking in the 
direction of the camp, he saw a procession, the end of which 
could not be discerned, of wounded English soldiers, who were 
being brought down on French mules, and in some instances 
on French ambulances. And he would do the French soldiers 
the justice of saying that no countrymen could have behaved 
more kindly to these poor fellows than they did. But no arrange- 
ments had been made for the reception of these sick and 
wounded men at the waterside. No huts were provided for 
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them, but, huddled together on some fascines and heaps of 
stones, they waited in the rain until the boats came to carry 
them to the ship. He believed there was no doctor with them, 
and no means of providing them with medical or other com- 
forts of any kind; and although the distance they had travelled 
was only five miles, yet the bullocks in the arabas with 
patients being conveyed to the hospital were so exhausted, that 
wretched men had been out often exposed to the inclement 
weather the whole night. In the streets at Balaklava there was 
a stall at which was sold tea. Nothing remained for him, then, 
but to get some hot tea and pour a little spirits into it, for these 
unfortunate people, who had nothing but their greatcoat and 
a blanket, stained and rotten with ordure. So he found them 
on board the Avon, lying on the bare boards—no mattresses, 
no sheets, no bedsteads of course—with nothing to cover them 
there but the same filthy blanket. One of the most remarkable 
symptoms, it was well known, of this particular disease, was 
the extreme chilliness felt by the patients, so that, however 
filthy the blanket, however swarming with vermin, the last 
effort of the dying man always was to keep fast hold of it, lest 
it should be taken from him as his knapsack had been before. 
He had examined, too, into the kitchen arrangements for this 
vessel, and he found that, while the sailors of the vessel had 
split peas served out to them, which manufactured pea soup 
thick enough for the spoon to stand upright in, the poor sick 
men’s soup was made of hard whole peas, which though they 
had been boiling all the day long, were as hard as ever, and 
this soup with the greasy pork swimming at the top and the 
peas sinking like bullets to the bottom, was the diet served out 
to these diarrhoeic patients.””? 

Mr. Stafford’s speech was followed by an extraordinary 
effort on the part of Mr. Bernal Osborne, the Secretary of the 
Admiralty, who virtually agreed with the criticisms of the War 
Office in order to parade the alleged superior efficiency of the 
Admiralty. In a most sanctimonious manner he declared that: 
“you must see whether, in fact, you can find a modern 
Hercules to turn the Serpentine through the Horse Guards 
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and all the ramifications of the War Office . . . we must speak 
out on this occasion .. . we must not object to listen to filthy 
details” .1 He even went so far as to ask the House whether any 
gentleman could tell him where a new C-in-C could be found 
and mentioned that it had been suggested we might borrow 
one from the French. He said that only rich men could obtain 
commissions in the army; he had known £15,000 to be paid 
for the commission of a Lt. Colonel in the cavalry when the 
regulation price was £4,500—the system was “rotten”’.? This 
extraordinary attack on the Government of which he was a 
member was described by Mr. Osborne as a “painful . . . but 
superior duty”’.® 

Even today, a hundred years after the event, it comes as a 
shock to notice that he ended his speech with the words: “I 
wish to state that I, humble as I am, shall by my vote, support 
the Government”’.* 

No wonder Mr. Henley (Oxfordshire) asserted that he 
would not have believed the last speaker was a member of the 
Government had not Mr. Osborne assured the House that he 
was! Mr. Henley summed it all up when he said “the con- 
versation in railway carriages, on board steam-boats, among 
high or low, rich or poor, whatever their politics—was all in 
the same train—one universal shout of mismanagement’’.5 

In defence of the army Mr. Beresford (Essex, N.) asserted 
that Lord Raglan had the kindest and best of hearts and having 
been military secretary at the Horse Guards for twenty-five 
years loved it (the army) as a parent would. “Did the right hon. 
Gentleman expect that brigadier generals and lieutenant 
colonels were to turn themselves into commissaries and 
purveyors, and provide food and means of transport ?’® 

Towards the end of the second day of debate the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, the Rt. Hon. William Ewart Gladstone 
came to the box.’ 

He began as follows: “Sir, I do not know that I can recollect 
an occasion on which there has been before the House—I will 
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not say so great a question, but I must say, so remarkable a 
combination of questions, each of which is great.” And 
according to the Chancellor the greatest of all those great 
questions was “‘of the deepest interest to the people of England 
—namely, the duty and functions of the House of Commons to 
consider and apply a remedy to great national evils”. 

As these words echoed back from the Ear of History this 
author’s memories went back to some of the speeches he 
listened to as a member of the House in May, 1940, when 
Parliament, in the atmosphere of a Council of State, debated 
the frustrations and mismanagements of the Norwegian 
campaign. 

After dealing at length with the resignation from the 
Government of Lord John Russell which had occurred in 
December, Mr. Gladstone defended the decision of the 
Government not to resign as a result of criticism in the House 
until and unless there was a specific vote of censure. ““What sort 
of an epitaph would have been written over our remains?” 
demanded the Chancellor. He answered his own question in 
a passage of Gladstonian richness: “Sir, I should have phrased 
it somewhat thus myself, “Here lie the dishonoured ashes of a 
Ministry which found England at peace and left her at war— 
which was content to enjoy the emoluments of office and wield 
the sceptre of power so long as no one had courage to question 
its existence. They saw a storm gathering over the country— 
they heard grievances and afflicting news of the state of the 
sick and wounded in the East.These things did not move them; 
but when the hon. and learned Member for Sheffield raised 
his hand to point the thunderbolt at them, then they were 
conscience-stricken with a sense of their guilt, and, in thinking 
to escape from punishment, they abandoned duty.””! 

The Chancellor then turned to the state of the army in the 
Crimea and admitted all was not well. He conceded that “‘in 
some instances the hand of Providence has descended in a 
manner which could not be foreseen”.? He asked whether 
the Opposition thought that when troops were operating 
3,000 miles from home ‘“‘every man would have his breakfast 
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table regularly served in the Crimea...with The Times 
newspaper served along with it ?””? 

He denied charges of undue economy: “I am not prepared 
to admit that a sum of £14 million annually ... is not suf- 
ficient to provide this country with the necessary means of 
defence”’.2 He praised the Minié rifle which at Inkerman had 
“inflicted the greatest slaughter which had been known for 
many years’’.® 

Mr. Gladstone then embarked upon an immense dis- 
quisition on the subject of the proper relations between Parlia- 
ment and the Government and intimated that the proposed 
inquiry was an unconstitutional invasion of governmental 
territory. Some idea of the complexity of his argument can be 
obtained from the following typical passage: “‘If the House of 
Commons say they will have an inquiry, depend upon it the 
country will believe you, but what you wish is that the country 
should not believe you. Now, if the country does believe you, 
and if the country would be disappointed by your rejecting 
this motion, what, I ask, will be the disappointment of the 
country when they find, first that you have voted for inquiry, 
and then that you never meant that inquiry to take place?” 

His peroration included the words: “I ever shall rejoice, 
if this motion is to-night to be carried, that my own last words, 
as a member of the Cabinet of the Earl of Aberdeen, had been 
words of solemn and an earnest protest against a proceeding 
which has no foundation either in the constitution or in the 
practice of preceding parliaments, which is useless and mis- 
chievous for the purpose which it appears to contemplate, and 
which in my judgment is full of danger to the power, dignity, 
and usefulness of the Commons of England”’.* 

Mr. Disraeli rose to reply. He pointed out that Lord John 
Russell: “late the First Minister of the Crown in this House has 
quitted the Government’”,® Dizzy sarcastically added, 
“quitted it with a happy description of the feelings that pre- 
vailed among its members, and of the cordiality which 
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animated their councils....We are told’, continued Mr. 
Disraeli, “almost from the Treasury bench that whatever may 
be the effect of this motion—whether the Government win or 
whether they lose—the event is to be followed by the abdication 
of all self-confidence on their own part. Do they, then, object 
to our voting a want of confidence in an Administration which 
tells us that the moment it is over, whatever may be the result 
of the motion, they will consider themselves as no longer 
worthy the confidence of Parliament? Well, then, is the objec- 
tion to this motion that it implies a want of confidence in the 
Government that is to be? That is a question we have a right 
to ask. Hard has been the fate of the House of Commons of 
late years. It has often been called upon to vote confidence in 
men with whose principles it was unacquainted, but it never 
has yet been called upon to vote confidence when it did not 
know either the principles or the men. Well, then, when we are 
asked to pass a vote of confidence in the Government, or to 
convey censure, the right hon. Gentlemen opposite who have 
addressed us have always argued this case as if the present 
motion was an attack upon an individual Member of the 
Cabinet. The whole of this case has been argued by the 
Government as if this were a personal attack upon the 
Minister of War. Now, Sir, for my part, I beg to disclaim, in 
language as clear as I can express my meaning in, that I 
entirely protest against that parliamentary conduct which 
signals out one Member of the Cabinet, and, on the pretence 
of criticizing the Administration of his department, visits him 
with a censure from which the other Members of the Cabinet— 
his colleagues—are to be exempted.” 

Later on Mr. Disraeli had this to say: “The right hon. 
Gentleman, the Chancellor of the Exchequer commenced his 
speech by dilating on the terms of perfect confidence which 
have prevailed from the first among all the Members of the 
Coalition Government. The House listened with tender 
surprise to the revelations of the right hon. Gentleman, and, 
with that admirable consistency of which the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer is so consummate a master, he concluded his 
1 Col. 1210. 
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description of this affectionate and perfect confidence existing 
between all these Gentlemen by assuring the House that 
neither he nor his colleagues were aware, twenty-four hours 
before it was known to the public, of the important secession 
of the noble Lord the leader of the House of Commons. Not- 
withstanding this unbroken confidence, it seems that some of 
the Cabinet had to walk down to this House, and, from their 
accustomed places, hear for the first time that their leader had 
quitted his post. The most important speech made during this 
debate, which it is impossible to pass over unnoticed, was the 
speech of the noble Lord the late President of the Council, in 
which he explained to the House the reasons which had induced 
him to quit office. I listened to that speech with a feeling shared, 
I am sure, by the vast majority of the House. I listened to that 
speech with amazement. It seemed to me I was listening to a 
page of Bubb Doddington. Such an all-unconscious admission of 
profligate intrigue is not to be matched in that record which 
commemorates the doings of another Duke of Newcastle, who 
was a Minister of England when the House of Commons was 
led by Sir Thomas Robinson, and when the Opposition was 
actually carried on by the Paymaster of the Forces and the 
Secretary at War. We are perpetually told that it is our blessed 
lot to live in an age of progress, and yet we have this confession 
in our purer days of a new morality, that the noble Lord the 
late President of the Council goes to the Prime Minister, and 
tells him that, in consequence of, I will not say his ‘antiquated 
imbec-ility’, as the noble Lord opposite [Viscount Palmerston] 
might, but in consequence of his incapability and incompetence 
—in consequence of not being ‘the active spirit of the whole 
machine’, he [the Lord President] proposes that one Secretary 
of State should be dismissed, and another colleague, the right 
hon. Member for South Wiltshire [Mr. S. Herbert], should be 
superseded altogether and his office suppressed. But that is 
not all.” 

In conclusion Mr. Disraeli said: ‘‘Sir, I have no confidence 
whatever in the existing Government. I told them a year ago, 
when taunted for not asking the House of Commons to ratify 
2 Cols. 1215-6. 
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that opinion of mine, that as they had no confidence in each 
other, a Vote of want of confidence from this side of the House 
was surplusage. I ask the House of Commons to decide if 
twelve months have not proved that I was right in that 
assumption, although its accuracy was then questioned. What 
confidence has the noble Lord the late President of the Council 
in the Minister for War? What confidence have this variety of 
Ministers in each other’s councils? They stand before us 
confessedly as men who have not that union of feelings and of 
sympathy necessary to enable them successfully to conduct 
public affairs.” 

Lord Palmerston, then Home Secretary, and soon to be 
Prime Minister (cf. Mr. Churchill in 1940) attempted to save 
the day. He included in his remarks the advice “I warn you 
against giving encouragement to vulgar clamour against a 
coalition, because I will venture to say that in the present state 
of political parties in this country you will never be able to 
form a Government, strong enough to carry on its affairs with 
the support of Parliament, that is not founded more or less upon 
the principle of coalition’’.* 

Mr. Roebuck had the last word when he said: ‘The 
Ministers themselves acknowledge that the condition of the 
army is, to use the words of the noble Lord the Member for 
the City of London, ‘heart-rending’. This House has given 
Ministers the powers necessary for carrying on the war, and 
has given to them also an unlimited command of money. In 
fact, Ministers have made upon this House no demand for the 
vigorous prosecution of the war to which we have not readily 
acceded. But what, notwithstanding all those facilities, is the 
condition of our army, and what is the condition of Ministers 
themselves? Paralyse them! Why, have they not been acting 
under one continued paralysis? Can they possibly do worse 
for the future than they have been doing? Judging of the time 
to come by the experience of the past, can this Resolution, if 
carried, add in a single degree to the incapacity, the ignorance, 
and the inefficiency by which the conduct of the war has 
hitherto been characterized ? . .. The Country looks to us for 
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aid in this extremity. Let us not disappoint the expectations of 
the whole English people.””? 

The House divided: for the resolution 305; against the reso- 
lution 148. Majority 157. 

Next day the House adjourned for two days and Lord 
Aberdeen placed the resignation of Ministers in the hands of 
Her Majesty. The Earl of Derby having failed to form a 
Government, Lord John Russell having likewise had no 
success, Viscount Palmerston undertook the task, and on 
16th February made a ministerial explanation. However 
within a week three members of the Cabinet including Mr. 
Gladstone had resigned because the new Government had 
decided to appoint the Roebuck Committee. 


[Concluded] 


1 Cols. 1228-30. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE CABINET 
by D. N. Custer 


HE Raleigh Lecture for 1952! by Professor Aspinall 
is a comprehensive and authoritative survey of the 


documentary and other material so far available in the 
development and working of the Cabinet in the fifty odd years 
after the resignation of Lord North. But its value is not 
confined to historians of the period. Any recent Cabinet 
Minister, for example, would find it of considerable interest. 
He would find himself saying ‘Fancy, they had that same 
problem a hundred and fifty years ago’’, or “‘Ah, that is when 
that practice started”, or, probably less often, ““We manage 
things better than that today’. Moreover, though Professor 
Aspinall’s scholarship is evident by the large number of 
footnotes, he is always inclined to let the diaries and letters of 
the period speak for themselves, and this greatly adds to the 
interest and readability of the lecture. 

The period 1783-1835 was like the period since 1914, in 
that it saw a steady pressure to increase the size of the Cabinet. 
Pitt’s first Cabinet (19th December, 1783) contained only 
four other Ministers. It was raised to a total of seven very 
shortly afterwards and remained usually at seven or eight 
until 1793, when it became ten, and in 1794 it even went to 
thirteen for a short time. Ten or eleven then became the usual 
size, rising steadily to thirteen until by the 1830s fourteen or 
fifteen members was usual. The Cabinet remained about this 
size for a long period. Gladstone’s first Cabinet (1868) con- 
tained fifteen members, and his last (1892) contained seventeen 
members. By the early years of the present century twenty had 
become the usual number. 

The same forces were at work after 1783 as in more recent 
years. There was the increase in the number of Ministers 

1 The Cabinet Council, 1783-1835. Proceedings of the British Academy, 1952, 
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combined with the difficulty of excluding any Minister from 
the Cabinet. War led to the former and the increasing need to 
pay attention to the views of Parliament, particularly of the 
Commons led to the latter. Then as now, a seat in the Cabinet 
was the goal of politicians and whatever the office they held 
they tried to insist on being in the Cabinet. Addington laid it 
down that “‘the number of the Cabinet should not exceed that 
of the persons whose responsible situations in office require 
their being members of it”. A sentiment that would be echoed 
by most recent Prime Ministers. In part Addington was 
fighting against the inclusion of Ministers without Portfolio, 
but his dictum also covered the less important offices striving 
for Cabinet rank. Once the holder of an office was given this 
status by virtue of his personal importance, subsequent 
holders were apt to feel aggrieved and slighted if they were 
excluded. Then as now, the more Ministers who were included 
the more difficult it proved to keep out the rest. 

The modern Prime Ministers would feel at home in reading 
the same complaints about the Cabinet being too large even 
when it was much smaller than its present size. Viscount 
Dudley, the Foreign Secretary in 1827-28, one day after a 
Cabinet said “How difficult it is to settle any matter in 
which twelve people are concerned. The sense of the party 
seems to become attenuated as the number increases. . . .” 
When a member of Grey’s Cabinet in the early ’30s, Lord 
Brougham wrote that to call to mind Pitt’s Cabinet of eight 
in 1784 made his mouth water. “I know not” he added “‘what 
things we might have done with the people and House of 
Commons heartily on our side, had we been eight instead of 
fourteen.” 

In recent years the report of the Haldane Committee of 
1918 is usually quoted to support a “small”? Cabinet. They 
pleaded for a Cabinet of “preferably ten, or, at most, twelve’’. 
Only the late Mr. Amery consistently urged a Cabinet of less 
than ten for peace as well as war. Eighteen now seems to be 
the popular number which, though it takes one back to the 
size at the end of the nineteenth century, is still well above that 
of Mr. Pitt’s Cabinets. 
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It is interesting to note that as the Cabinet increased in size 
there tended to develop a small inner group, particularly for 
dealing with foreign affairs and war. Not all the Ministers 
were equal in importance. The heads of the few great Depart- 
ments of State, e.g., the Foreign Secretary (but not at that 
time the Chancellor of the Exchequer) led the others in the 
Cabinet. Unlike now when the Lord President of the Council 
is usually an important Minister the non-departmental 
Ministers were considered of inferior status. 

One reason for confining some matters to a few leading 
Ministers was the need for secrecy. This was also one of the 
reasons for the abolition of the Cabinet dinners which were 
held during this period. So strong was Brougham’s fear of 
leakage that he persuaded Grey, when he was Prime Minister, 
to support a rule that no Cabinet Minister should go to a 
club. Only the King and the Prime Minister had a copy of the 
Cabinet Minutes and any disclosure of Cabinet decisions or, 
more particularly, of the opinions expressed by different 
Ministers came to be increasingly frowned upon. Melbourne 
stated the doctrine of Cabinet secrecy, indeed of the secrecy 
of all dealings between Ministers, in the following words: 

What Minister will ever hereafter give his opinion 
freely and unreservedly upon the matters before him if he 
feels that he is liable, at any distance of time, to have those 
opinions brought to light, and to be himself arraigned at 
the bar of the public for having held them? And how can 
the public affairs be satisfactorily conducted unless the 
sentiments of Ministers be declared in their fullest extent, 
and without the least bias either of apprehension or of 
precaution? . . . If the arguments in the Cabinet are no 
longer to be protected by an impenetrable veil of secrecy, 
there will be no place left in the public councils for the free 
investigation of truth and the unshackled exercise of the 
understanding. 

This must be one of the clearest statements of the reasons for the 
insistence on secrecy—a rule which is still one of the important 
principles of the modern Cabinet system. The other reason, 
the emphasis on collective responsibility, developed during this 
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period with the decline in the power of the King, and the 
recording of individual dissent in the Minutes became rare. 
Mr. Herbert Morrison, in his Government and Parliament has 
recently told us that members of the Cabinet are not en- 
couraged to have their individual views recorded in the 
Minutes. 

The Cabinet Minutes kept during the period surveyed by 
Professor Aspinall were not like the modern Minutes. They 
were usually prepared by the Secretary of State or the Prime 
Minister, and were in effect the advice tendered to the King 
as a result of the meeting. Nowadays they are prepared by 
the Secretary to the Cabinet and are a record of the matters 
discussed and the decisions reached. Minutes ceased to be 
prepared and sent to the King sometime about 1840, but some 
years later it became the regular habit of the Prime Minister 
to send the King an account of the proceedings in a letter. The 
present system dates from 1916. The minuting of grave deci- 
sions is, of course, not a modern device. The Treasury Board 
over which the Prime Minister as First Lord of the Treasury 
presided, was as formal in its minuting in 1800 as any 
modern Committee or Board. It was the political, perhaps one 
should say the party political character of the Cabinet and of 
much of the discussion, that presumably caused Prime 
Ministers not to apply to it the system of minuting which 
flourished in other parts of the Government. 

It was towards the end of this period that the use of 
Cabinet Committees started. Grey used Committees of Cabinet 
Members in the early 1830s for the preparation of important 
Bills. This again must be a reflection of the growth in size. 
Later Prime Ministers also used them ad hoc and it was not 
until 1916 that we come to the use of Standing Committees of 
the Cabinet. 

Two impressions are left by a reading of Professor Aspinall’s 
survey: the continuity of British political institutions and the 
debt we owe to the politicians who developed the Cabinet 
system during the eighteenth century. Notwithstanding the 
tremendous increase in governmental functions the present- 
day Cabinet is still based on principles that would readily be 
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recognizable by the leading statesmen of the beginning of the 
last century. Once these gentlemen had got used to the circu- 
lation of printed minutes and papers and the much tighter 
organization they would be quite at home. And what could 
be more descriptive of Sir Winston Churchill’s views of the 
office of Prime Minister than these words: 

In critical times it is necessary that there should be one 
directing Minister who should plan the whole of the 
operations of Government and control all the other 
Departments of Administration, so as to make them co- 
operate zealously and actively with his designs even though 
contrary to their own. 

Yet these were said in 1778 by Lord North. 
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PARLIAMENTS IN EUROPE—I* 
by A. R. Myers 


HAT are the distinctive characteristics of Western 

democracies? This pressing question of our time 

cannot be answered without some consideration of 
their traditions, and the sources of their representative insti- 
tutions. And as soon as we begin to examine the origins of 
modern parliamentary government in the western world, we 
are at once met by what seems to be a direct antithesis between 
parliamentary history in England and on the Continent. In 
England, the marks of nearly seven centuries of continuous 
development of parliament are still both numerous and 
prominent in our pattern of government. On the Continent, 
however, it is difficult to trace the stream of modern repre- 
sentative institutions, with their emphasis on popular 
sovereignty, equality, and the rights of man, farther back than 
the French Revolution; and it is significant that many people 
on the Continent prefer to look to that Revolution as the source 
of modern parliamentary government, regarding with strong 
disapproval the previous ancien régime. 

In Britain the sense of the very unusual history of the 
British Parliament has combined with the trait of insularity 
to produce a certain indifference to the antecedents of parlia- 
ments in other western countries. Even in so great and classic 
a work as Bishop Stubbs’s Constitutional History of England, which 
is essentially a history of the development of the English 
Parliament to 1485, the representative institutions of con- 
temporary Europe come into the picture in less than 20 pages 
out of a total of nearly 2,000. This is particularly remarkable 
when one recalls his wide knowledge of European history and 
his awareness of its importance. It is true that the general effect 


* This is the first of two articles reproduced by kind permission of the 
author and History Today. 
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of all the immense amount of work that has been done on 
representative institutions since Stubbs’s day has been to 
vindicate his fundamental standpoint of the unique history, in 
some decisive respects, of the English Parliament. Professor 
Helen Cam has lucidly summed this up; in commenting on 
the theory of the corporative state enunciated by M. Emile 
Lousse and others, as a formula to explain the growth of 
representative institutions in Europe, England included, she 
wrote: “England is the square peg that will not fit into the 
round hole.” Nevertheless, this British tendency towards the 
isolated study of the English Parliament has important draw- 
backs; it prevents the illumination of the subject by the 
comparative method, and it leaves undisturbed serious mis- 
conceptions as to wherein the uniqueness of English parlia- 
mentary history lies. 

Thus, it often seems to be assumed in Britain that represent- 
ative assemblies on the Continent of Europe before the French 
Revolution were rare, transient, narrow in basis, and weak 
in power, whereas in fact all these suppositions are untrue. So 
far from representative assemblies being rare in Europe before 
1789, they flourished at one time or another in every state of 
Latin Christendom. They first emerge clearly towards the end 
of the twelfth century in the Spanish kingdom of Leon, in the 
thirteenth century in Catalonia, Sicily, Languedoc, Castile, 
Portugal, Germany (i.e., the Reichstag), Aragon, Navarre, 
Bohemia, Brandenburg, Austria, Valencia, Piedmont, England 
and Ireland; in the fourteenth century in France (i.e., the 
States-General), the Netherlands, Bavaria, Brittany, Scotland, 
Normandy, Saxony, Hungary; and in the fifteenth century in 
Sweden, Denmark, Norway, and Poland. As to the duration 
of these representative institutions, though some of them 
disappeared in the seventeenth and the early eighteenth 
centuries (e.g., in most of the French provinces, Portugal, 
Naples, some of the German states, Denmark and Norway), 
in many cases they survived down to the French Revolution. 

Another common conception in England about these older 
parliaments of Europe is that they were very narrow in basis, 
vigorously defending the exclusive privileges of dominant 
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minorities, and that this was one of the reasons why, on the 
whole, and in contrast to the English Parliament, they 
eventually foundered. There is an element of truth in this; but 
two points should be remembered. One is that before the 
Victorian age the English Parliament itself rested, by twentieth- 
century standards, on a narrow basis. When in the Army 
Council in 1647 Colonel Rainborough put forward the then 
extremist and fantastic idea of universal suffrage, Cromwell 
voiced the general reaction, parliamentarian as well as royalist, 
in his indignant retort: ‘Where is there any bound or limit 
set if you take away this limit, that men that have no interest 
but the interest of breathing shall have no voice in elections ?” 
The other point is that in their period of greatest virility— 
say, roughly, the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries—these 
older European parliaments were commonly conceived to 
represent the whole population of the state, and did in fact 
normally embrace all the elements that then mattered in 
politics. In some states—in Sweden, Norway, Denmark, and 
the Tyrol—the parliament (to give a common name to the 
Riksdag, Rigsdag, or Landtag) even included, by the end of 
the fifteenth century, a chamber of peasants; and though this 
was unusual, it was not uncommon for the election of the 
deputies of the towns to extend to the immediately surrounding 
countryside, so that rural communities were not altogether 
excluded. Moreover, in the intensely aristocratic society of the 
fourteenth century, juridical theory ordinarily conceived of 
the nobles as representing, in their capacity as territorial 
lords, the whole population of what was still a predominantly 
agrarian society (except in parts of the Low Countries and 
Northern Italy)—apart from those privileged orders who were 
represented separately, such as the clergy and the chartered 
towns. And whatever the form in which the parliament was 
organized, the nobility were nearly always an essential element. 

The commonest arrangement in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries was a division into three houses or chambers, 
usually of clergy, nobles and towns—as in Catalonia, Valencia, 
Portugal, Navarre, the French States-General and most 
French Provinciul Estates, Sicily, the Netherlands, and many 
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From Bernard Colmer: The History of Poland, 1698 


1698, presided over by Augustus IT 
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The Last Great Parliament of Ireland elected 1790 
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German Landtage. Sometimes, however, the parliament sat 
in two chambers. This might result from the conjunction of the 
dominant classes to form an upper house (grand corps) and of the 
commoners to form a lower house (second corps), as in some 
French Provincial Estates, or from the fusion of prelates and 
high officials into a Senate and of elected representatives of 
nobility and towns to form a Chamber of Deputies, as in 
Poland and Hungary, or from the disappearance of the clergy 
at the Reformation, as in the Dutch Netherlands and many of 
the German Protestant states. In some parliaments, all orders 
usually sat together in one chamber, although sometimes 
voting by estates, as in Scotland, Languedoc, and Naples; and 
by the sixteenth century some parliaments, such as those of 
Castile and Flanders, were reduced to one estate. This was 
because the nobles and clergy had gone and only the towns 
were left; but such a narrow basis for a parliament was rare. 
To come now to the last of the four most common mis- 
conceptions in England about the character of European 
representative institutions, it is not true to think of these 
parliaments as mainly weak and ineffective. It is especially 
false to think of the English Parliament as always unique, 
before the French Revolution, in its power over the purse, and 
in its participation in legislation and justice. On the contrary, 
the most constant and important activity of these older 
parliaments in Europe was the granting of taxes. Almost 
everywhere in Latin Christendom (except Denmark and 
Norway) the principle was, at one time or another, accepted 
by the rulers that, apart from the hereditary revenues of the 
prince, no taxes could be imposed without the consent of 
parliaments. The German saying that Landtage sind Geldtage 
—representative assemblies are financial assemblies—might 
well have been applied to nearly all these older parliaments. 
And on the rock of financial control not only the English 
Parliament, but many Continental ones, built an imposing 
edifice of power. It is true that the States-General of France 
lost this control from the middle of the fifteenth century 
onwards; but in Britain this has often been taken as more 
typical] of Continental practice than it was, because many 
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British parliamentary historians have scarcely looked for 
comparisons beyond France and Castile. The fact is that the 
States-General of France was, in this respect, exceptional, and 
that in most countries the exclusive right of the assemblies of 
estates to grant taxes was, on the whole, well guarded down to 
the seventeenth century. 

If the most constant activity of these older parliaments was 
the granting—or withholding—of taxes, they were scarcely 
less active in the field of legislation. All these assemblies claimed 
the right to present petitions and grievances. It is true that 
the French States-General and the Castilian Cortes scarcely 
advanced beyond this, save in times of upheaval and rebellion, 
and their petitions normally furnished only the stimulus and 
the basis for the law-making which was still in the hands of the 
crown. But it is wrong to assume that the English Parliament 
was the only one that found out how to win effective legislative 
authority by making grants of supply depend on redress of 
grievances; nor was the English Parliament the only assembly 
to try to ensure that the enactments should correspond 
exactly to their wishes by drawing up their demands in the 
form of bills ready to become acts as soon as they received the 
royal sanction. In fact, both these methods came to be 
practised in many Continental assemblies; in Aragon, Cata- 
lonia, Valencia, Sicily, many of the German principalities, 
Sweden, Poland, Bohemia, and Hungary. The crown usually 
retained the right to do a certain amount of law-making, in 
one form or another, without the sanction of parliament; but 
in general the idea became widespread that parliamentary 
approval ought to be obtained for all the more important 
laws. Indeed, in fourteenth and fifteenth century Aragon the 
consent of the Cortes was not only essential for the passing 
of all laws, but each parliamentary session closed with a formal 
meeting of king and estates in which all the measures of the 
session were solemnly proclaimed. This prevented the king 
from ignoring those doings of the assembly that he did not 
like. Moreover, a committee of the estates (Diputacién del 
Reyno), usually composed of two members of each of the four 
estates (i.e., of the clergy, the magnates, the caballeros or lesser 
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nobility, and the towns), was chosen to remain in existence 
during intervals between sessions of the Cortes, to watch over 
the observance of the laws and report to the Cortes any 
infraction of them. And the Cortes of Aragon, like the parlia- 
ments of Poland and many of the German states, also possessed 
a function which, it is sometimes assumed, belonged to the 
English Parliament alone: it combined with the functions of a 
legislative and tax-granting body those of a high court of 
justice, investigating wrongs done by the king, his officers, or 
the estates, to one another, to individuals or groups of indi- 
viduals, of whatever rank, in defiance of the laws, and had the 
right of demanding that justice should be done. 

Finally, we should note that the powers of most parliaments 
were not entirely limited to tax-granting, legislation and 
justice. There was a great range of functions claimed by many 
parliaments, especially in times of confusion and weak 
government. Most parliaments asserted their views on the 
conduct of foreign relations. They wanted to have a say in 
matters of war, peace, treaties and alliances. They often insisted 
on their right to appoint a regent for an infant prince, to fix the 
succession to the throne, to stipulate the terms on which each 
new ruler should be acknowledged on his accession, or even, 
as in Pomerania and Aragon, to choose a new master if ever 
the ruler should break his promises or wrong his subjects. The 
history of most parliaments shows attempts to control the 
choice of the prince’s advisers and ministers and to force upon 
him a council nominated in parliament. Still more usual was 
the custom that parliaments should prescribe how the taxes 
they granted should be spent, or should even undertake this 
collection and expenditure themselves through their own 
agents and treasury. In some states, as, for example, Valencia 
and Cleves, the assembly of estates even claimed and exercised 
the right to meet for various purposes without a summons 
from the ruler. 

Perhaps this brief survey of the chief functions of these 
older parliaments of Europe will have served to dispel any 
notion that they were rare, transient, narrow in basis or weak in 
power. And if we see that, in one phase of European develop- 
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ment, these older parliaments were almost universal through- 
out Latin Christendom and commonly powerful in their 
functions, the question naturally arises why this should have 
happened. Is the explanation simply that this is a stage through 
which all civilizations pass? This is a problem which has so 
far not attracted much attention in Britain: but it has aroused 
the interest of various German historians, especially Otto 
Hintze and Dietrich Gerhard. 

These historians have demonstrated that before the spread 
of European influence over the rest of the world in the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, the representative 
institutions of Latin Christendom were unique. There was 
no parallel in the absolute monarchies or the city states of the 
ancient civilizations of the Mediterranean or the Near East. 
The Aryan invaders of India had a priesthood, a warrior 
aristocracy, and a peasantry, like the societies of early Euro- 
pean civilization; but in the caste-system that subsequently 
developed in India there was no soil to encourage the growth 
of representative institutions. There was no room, either, for 
such a growth in the old China of the fatherly divine authority 
of the emperor, the bureaucracy of the mandarins, the 
importance of the family groups, and of conservative custom. 
Muslim civilization and Japanese culture passed through a 
phase not unlike that of European feudalism, so that some 
scholars have used the terms “Islamic feudalism,” “‘Japanese 
feudalism”. But whereas in Europe feudal society was followed 
by the fiowering of assemblies of estates, nothing of the kind 
seems to have happened in Islam or in Japan. And striking as 
this difference is, between the culture of Latin Christendom 
and other civilizations, it is even more remarkable that 
representative institutions, as Latin Christendom knew them, 
never developed in Russia. It is remarkable because Russian 
civilization looked back to Graeco-Roman and Hebrew roots 
as did that of the West; and if there is the theme of divergence 
from the West in Russian history, there is also the theme of 
connection with it. 

It is true that there occurred in sixteenth and seventeenth 
century Russia a number of meetings of an assembly, the 
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Kemski Sobor, ‘“The Council of all the land”, in which from 
the beginning of the seventeenth century onwards there were 
representative elements drawn from the various ranks of 
society in Moscow and the provinces. But as the Russian 
historian Kluchevsky has remarked the emski Sobor never 
constituted a political force, but only an administrative aid. 
It was called into existence by Ivan the Terrible to consider 
only such questions as he chose to put to it. It owed its 
transient importance in the early seventeenth century to the 
temporary need of a Tsar-less land to emerge from anarchy 
and disorder, and of a new government to strengthen its 
foothold in the state. The Council was extremely variable in 
composition; it never evolved any fixed procedure; its 
competence was never defined; and its decisions were not 
obligatory on the sovereign in any way whatsoever. 

It was only for one generation that the importance of the 
Xemski Sobor as a representative institution seemed to be 
growing. To the Zemski Sobor of the sixteenth century there had 
been summoned only official personages, as the instruments of 
the central and local administrations; but when the last Tsar 
of the old Muscovite dynasty, Theodore, died in 1598, the 
Xemski Sobor that chose as his successor Boris Godunov was 
strengthened by the addition of delegates of various ranks of 
society. The Time of Troubles that followed his death in 1605 
meant conditions in which pretenders summoned Sobori 
frequently to prop up their weak authority—Sobori that had a 
numerical preponderance of representative over official 
elements. In 1613 the Sobor not only elected the boy Michael, 
the first Romanov, to the throne, but, at the request of his 
mother, acted as a commission of management that adopted 
a number of preliminary measures for reorganizing the 
country until a permanent government should have been 
established. In 1619 a step was taken that brought into the 
Xemski Sobor a feature superficially resembling a common 
feature of western representative institutions; in that year, the 
new government ordered the delegates in the Sobor to furnish 
reports and petitions of the grievances of the communities 
that they represented. But the Sobor was still looked upon 
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merely as an instrument of the government. The new 
Tsar Michael stressed as the foundation of his title to the 
throne, not election by the Zemski Sobor, but his blood relation- 
ship to the old dynasty. To give advice, when asked, was not a 
right defended by the Sobor against the ruler, but an obligation 
of the same sort as the renderings demanded by the treasury 
of the taxpayers. As soon as the new dynasty was firmly in 
power, the Sobor began to fade out of the picture. Summoned 
ten times by Tsar Michael (1613-45), it was convened only 
five times by his son Alexis (1645-76). After 1654 no Sobor was 
consulted until 1682; and by then it had become merely a 
crowd assembled in the Red Square at Moscow to acclaim the 
contestant for the tsardom presented to it by the patriarch. The 
Sobor finally expired in an extraordinary meeting of 1698, con- 
vened by Peter the Great to condemn his sister Sophia. Already 
under Tsar Alexis, the old, exalted, autocratic view of the 
Imperial authority, an echo of the tradition of Ivan the Terrible, 
was being heard again. ‘“‘God hath blessed Us, the Tsar, and 
hath given unto Us to rule and to judge truly Our people.” 

What a different atmosphere is this from that of neigh- 
bouring Poland, where from 1652 onwards was being practised 
in the Sejm, or parliament, the famous liberum veto, whereby a 
single member of the Sejm could not only thwart the proposal 
to which he objected but also dissolve the Sejm at once! This 
Russian conception of the relationship between ruler and 
representative institution is in quite another category from 
that of fourteenth and fifteenth century Aragon, where on the 
accession of each ruler he was forced to swear to respect all the 
laws of Aragon and all the rights of the Cortes, and further told 
that he would continue to be recognized as rightful king if he 
faithfully executed all the laws that the Cortes should in future 
make: “‘and if not, not.” (_y si no, no.) 

If, then, in its numerous representative institutions the 
countries of Latin Christendom had created something unique 
to western civilization, we are driven to ask why this should 
have been so. The attempt to answer this question will be the 
opening theme of the second part of this essay. 

[to be concluded | 
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THE IRISH HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT 
IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
by D. J. T. ENGLEFIELD 


ROM 1559 until 1800 the Irish Parliament met in 
route Although the period of itinerant parliaments 

ended with Elizabeth I’s reign, another 180 years were 
to elapse before a permanent Parliament House was built. This 
Parliament House remains one of the finest Palladian buildings 
in these islands. 

In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, the Irish 
Parliament met only occasionally, sometimes at Dublin Castle 
and sometimes at Chichester House, a mansion standing near 
the banks of the river Liffey. The need for a Parliament House, 
though discussed, was not deemed urgent and when part of 
Chichester House was presented to parliament by Charles II 
in 1673 the problem of accommodation appeared to have been 
solved. Chichester House was a fine two-storeyed mansion, the 
plans of which unfortunately disappeared from the coffee room 
of the Irish House of Commons in 1770. From 1703 onwards 
the meeting of parliament at Chichester House was biennial 
and it was soon realized that Charles II’s gift was a liability. 
It was not weatherproof, its rafters were rotting, and its outer 
walls starting to bulge. For twenty years parliament worked 
under these crumbling conditions until on 1oth June, 1727, 
an accommodation committee reported: ‘“‘It seems absolutely 
necessary to build a New House’’. This suggestion was followed 
by the appointment of a committee the next day and the laying 
of the foundation stone a year later. 

The Irish Houses of Parliament were built in four main 
stages: the south front, the two chambers, and the majority 
of offices by Edward Pearce between 1728 and 1733: the 
east portico, the new entrance to the House of Lords and 
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remodelled offices for the House of Lords, by Gandon 1785- 
1789: the west front, and extension to the House of Commons 
offices, by Parke 1787-1794: and finally, the new chamber 
of the House of Commons by Waldré 1795-6. 

The site chosen was that of the decaying Chichester House 
—a most suitable position. Parliament was to sit between 
“The College”’ (Trinity College), a stronghold of Anglo Saxon 
culture and the Protestant religion, and “The Castle”, the 
centre of the English executive. Executive authority, govern- 
ment and education were now drawn together as the bastion 
of an alien minority. 

Edward Pearce produced a classical design which must 
have contrasted sharply with the gabled tradition of the 
seventeenth century and in particular with the Flemish 
influence then common in Dublin. But Pearce’s plan was 
completely up-to-date, guaranteed to please those whose 
education was based on the classics and taste on Lord 
Burlington. Ireland was not only to be knit to England in her 
form of government, but also to Europe in her form of 
architecture. 

By 1733 parliament was in session in its newly-built 
elegance. The shape of the front of the building, which faced 
south, was like the letter E—the entrance being through the 
centre stroke. The piazza, which one crossed to the entrance, 
was edged on three sides with delicate Ionic pillars, a deep 
colonnade behind throwing up their clear lines. Through the 
entrance was the spacious Court of Requests where members 
met their friends and constituents and where the people 
brought petitions. To the right (east) lay the House of Lords 
with its committee rooms, robing room and Chamber. To the 
left (west) were the committee rooms of the Commons together 
with rooms for the Clerk and his department, for the Clerk of 
the Committee office and for the Journals. Beyond was the 
coffee room and along the far side (north) was the Speaker’s 
chamber, his drawing room and a second coffee room. In the 
centre lay the chamber of the House of Commons. It seemed 
that Pearce and the Accommodation Committee had served 
members well and Arthur Young’s practised observation 
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noticed its apartments: “spacious elegant and convenient 
much beyond that heap of confusion at Westminster’’. 

The Court of Requests, which must roughly have corre- 
sponded to the Central Lobby at Westminster today, led into 
the Members’ Lobby, with the Gentleman Ushers’ room on 
the right, and thence into the chamber of the Commons itself. 
This was an octagonal room set in a square, the centre being 
cleared for Mr. Speaker and the Clerks who faced the entrance 
from the Members’ Lobby—as at Westminster today. 
Members’ seats were ranged round all sides of the chamber 
which was predominantly green in colour and panelled in 
Irish oak. The lighting of the chamber was ingenious as Pearce 
by raising a dome over it, gave extra height, plenty of 
window area, and room for a spacious public gallery. 

Dublin in the second half of the eighteenth century was a 
city of unrivalled gaiety, of great wealth and of elegant 
society. The gatherings at the Castle challenged those at the 
court of St. James. The great Georgian houses marched north 
of the river to Rutland Square to be crowned by Lord Charle- 
mont’s mansion, and south to the gracious Fitzwilliam Square. 
The centre of social life may well have been the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, and the ceremonies connected with his office, but 
Pearce had given Dublin in its Houses of Parliament a club of 
unrivalled importance and comfort. “What surprised me’’, 
wrote John Wesley, “was the kitchen of the House and the 
large apparatus for good eating. Tables were placed from one 
end of a large hall to another which, it seems, while parliament 
sits, are daily covered with meat at four or five o’clock for the 
accommodation of members’’. If the comforts of members were 
attended to, so also was the comfort of the general public. The 
handsome gallery which ran round the octagonal chamber gave 
strangers an ample view over a low balustrade of everything 
that took place on the floor of the House. Pearce had planned 
for a gallery to hold nearly 750, and a wonderfully animated 
and colourful audience they must have been. To arrive with a 
Trinity College gown was an automatic pass to the gallery. 
Ladies were especially welcome; the front rows being reserved 
for them, where, with wigs and lorgnettes, and sitting framed 
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in classical columns they must have looked for all the world as 
though in theatre boxes. It is clear that this architectural 
feature tended to alter the style of debate. Barrington recalled 
that they (the strangers): “diffused a brilliance over and a 
gallant decorum in that assembly, which the British House of 
Commons certainly did not appear very sedulously to culti- 
vate”. However, Mr. Rowley clearly a little irritated by late 
night sittings, while canvassing for a much smaller strangers’ 
gallery added: “‘and if one sex was excluded it was certain that 
the House would often break up many hours earlier than it 
did, as the desire of shining before them too frequently led 
gentlemen to substitute luminous orations for rational debate’’. 
Can one hear the re-echoing word shame ? 

Architecturally speaking Pearce’s chamber for the House of 
Lords was probably better suited for rational debate. It 
measured forty feet by thirty, with a thirteen foot recess for a 
low dais where the throne stood beneath a crimson canopy. 
Two lunettes at either end flooded light, a little theatrically, 
into an otherwise balanced room, rich and composed. Two 
tapestries glowed on the walls and at night the chandeliers 
threw their changing lights on the red fittings. There was no 
gallery for strangers; their lordships needing no inspiration 
from any rank or from either sex. It is one of the happier 
reports of Irish history that this room remains to this day 
largely unaltered. 

Such were the original Irish Houses of Parliament designed 
by Pearce and they remained unaltered until the 1780’s. 
Around the great building improvement was afoot however. 
The Wide Street Commission, to which Dublin is indebted for 
some of its finest vistas, swept aside the variegated squalor that 
lay along the narrow lanes near the Parliament House. Dame 
St., leading towards the Castle and the cathedral, was widened. 
The great west facade of Trinity College, the work of Sir 
William Chambers, arose to challenge the dignity of the Houses 
of Parliament themselves—a little ironically since it was 
members of Parliament who had petitioned George II for the 
money for Trinity’s building. Finally, Gandon’s beautiful 
Customs House was started on the north bank of the river. 
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In 1782 the importance of the House of Lords in Dublin 
was increased, when Poyning’s law was abolished—it had been 
in action in Ireland since 1494—and their lordships became the 
highest court of appeal. A Lord’s Accommodation Committee 
examined the problems of their diminishing amenities and 
growing importance. The architect selected was Gandon who 
designed in the weightier neoclassical tradition, for there had 
been a revolution in taste since the days of Pearce. Gandon 
had been a pupil of Chambers—whose west front for Trinity 
College on the other side of the road must have been a constant 
reminder of his master’s standards. A new entrance to the 
House of Lords was to be opened up to the east, for earlier the 
entrance to the Lords had been across the piazza of the south 
front and in through a door beside the entrance to the 
Commons. Gandon faced two problems. Firstly, the land to the 
east was lower than that to the south front. Secondly, though 
he must emphasize the new dignity of their lordships’ entrance 
he must pay respect to the work of Pearce and retain the south 
front as the true focus of attention. With great boldness 
Gandon solved the first problem. Used to working in a heavier 
style he put up a portico with six Corinthian pillars, three-and- 
a-half feet thick, which gave the extra height without elonga- 
tion. But it was with great modesty that Gandon solved his 
second problem. He joined the new entrance to the Lords 
(east) to the entrance to the Commons (south) using the long 
sweep of a plain screen wall so as to bring the viewer back to 
the cool grace of Pearce’s original south front. 

Within the House of Lords Gandon also completed some 
improvements. Once through the truly impressive portico the 
visitor was in a vestibule fifty-six feet by ten over which the 
House of Lords library was to be built. Six circular steps led 
to a circular hall, twenty-seven feet in diameter, beautifully 
lit from above and designed and decorated in the light elegant 
style of the late eighteenth century. Gandon seems to have left 
his grand manner outside in the portico. 

In the Commons meanwhile a committee was considering 
expansion to the west. The work was given to Robert Parke the 
third architect to lend his skill to the building of the Irish 
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Houses of Parliament during the eighteenth century. Parke 
extended the offices of the Commons to the west by building 
round a yard. He then built a new entrance to the Commons 
to the west, balancing Gandon’s recent entrance to the Lords 
on the east. Within the new entrance was a fine waiting-hall 
for servants and sedan chairmen. Parke then joined his new 
west front to Pearce’s south front, not with a screen wall as 
Gandon had used, but with an Ionic colonnade. The battle of 
taste was joined, for Parke had not shown tact towards the 
symmetry of the building as a whole. Contemporaries who 
favoured the romantic tradition reported that Parke’s colon- 
nade seen by moonlight: “‘assumed the character of an ancient 
Forum or Basilica’’. Those with a classical turn of mind said 
it was an “occasion of confusion” and impairs the: ““Symmetry 
and Simplicity of the whole as well as the Repose of the 
Parts’. This second group won the debate as the colonnade 
was reduced to a screen wall early in the nineteenth century 
thus maintaining Pearce’s south front as the dominant feature. 
This was the exterior of the Irish Houses of Parliament from 
1794 to the Union, and such it remains in essentials today. 
Within the Commons Chamber conditions were not so 
calm or balanced. Let a contemporary with a flair for journal- 
ism describe what happened on the 27th February, 1792, as 
the Speaker took the chair after prayers. ‘““Smoke began to fill 
the roof, the fire ran round the base of the dome and appeared 
to raise it up and support it on a column of flame. For a short 
time it appeared to remain suspended, hovering in the air, 
when the fiery columns appeared to give way and the vast 
dome sank within its walls . . . the massive walls protected the 
other parts of the magnificent building and the damage was 
entirely confined to the seeming volcano in the centre.” The 
recently installed heating system had failed and so ended 
Pearce’s handsome chamber in the cause of comfort. It seems 
to have been rather an uncomfortable heating system for new 
members, however, as one of the flues opened near the head of the 
Clerk’s table and “‘many a bashful young member coming to be 
sworn was kept dancing on the grating at the mouth of the flue 
in the utmost agony amongst sulphurous vapour and smells’. 
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The re-building of the burnt out chamber of the Commons 
was entrusted to Waldré who came from Vicenza and who had 
worked in England before crossing to Dublin in 1787. Waldré’s 
Chamber was circular and there was no dome over it. The 
Houses of Parliament had now grown so large that only a 
dome far greater than Pearce’s would have fittingly crowned 
the building. Within the new chamber the theatrical decoration 
was the subject of continual criticism. Waldré had already 
decorated two theatres in Dublin, and he does not appear to 
have respected the natural restraint of Pearce’s Palladian 
exterior. Only Dr. Rowley would have been pleased at the 
new design for the amount of room in the public gallery was 
drastically curtailed. Women were not, however, excluded. 

Waldré’s new chamber lasted only a few years. Completed 
in 1794 it witnessed the great debate on the Union and then 
the final speech of prorogation in August 1800. After centuries 
of fruitless effort to rule Ireland through a legislature in the 
country it was decided that a minority party at Westminster 
would keep the bonds tighter. 

The history of Ireland often makes sad reading, but with 
the exception of one important alteration the buildings of the 
Irish Houses of Parliament remain today much as they were 
when Mr. Speaker left the chamber for the last time. In 1803 
the Bank of Ireland bought the buildings and as Lecky says: 
“the Government made a secret stipulation that the purchasers 
should sub-divide and alter the chambers in which the two 
Houses had met so as to destroy as much as possible their old 
appearance”. This constitutes the important alteration 
referred to above for Francis Johnston, the Bank’s architect, 
divided up the old chamber of the Commons though the 
House of Lords remains to this day. Outside he removed 
Parke’s colonnade and replaced it with a screen wall, an 
excellent move. 

It is fortunate that the Irish Parliament House was bought 
by such an important and established institution as the Bank 
of Ireland. Not only is its upkeep ensured but occasionally the 
Bank is able to buy important remains of the Irish Parliament’s 
past glory. One of these purchases was a beautiful chandelier 
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which now hangs in the old House of Lords—a masterpiece of 
over 1,200 pieces of glass. But most important was the return 
of the mace of the Irish House of Commons, which was bought 
at Christie’s in 1937 for £3,100. The symbol of Mr. Speaker’s 
authority returned to watch over the national Treasure, pos- 
sibly not an inappropriate resting place. 

On 2nd August, 1800, the Irish House of Commons was 
summoned to the House of Lords where the Lord Lieutenant 
closed a century of distinguished and colourful parliamentary 
history saying: “I cannot conclude without offering to you and 
to the Nation at large my personal congratulations on the 
accomplishment of this great work [the Union] . . . the 
Empire is now through your exertions so completely united 
and by Union so strengthened that it can bid defiance to the 
efforts its enemies may make. Under the protection of Divine 
Providence the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland 
will, I trust, remain in all future ages the fairest monument of 
His Majesty’s reign”. 
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DEMOCRACY TRANSPLANTED: 
REFLECTIONS ON A TURKISH ELECTION 
by A. H. Hanson 


\ X / HAT are the chances for parliamentary democracy 
in a comparatively backward country, with no 
previous experience of running the system? 

“‘Poor’’, is the obvious answer, but it may not always be 
the right one. We know all too little about the conditions under 
which parliamentary democracy may be a workable system. 
There was a time, not very long ago, when most students of the 
subject would have specified a literate electorate as one of the 
essentials; but the experience of India since 1948 has made us 
less certain of that. Nor are we now so sure as we were that 
parliamentary democracy, to attain healthy manhood, must 
be allowed to grow up slowly and gradually, by a series of easy 
stages. 

All that we can say, with assurance, is that successful—or 
perhaps I should say just “‘stable’-—parliamentary democracy 
presupposes a widely diffused will to make the system work, and 
that the presence or absence of such a will depends upon a 
combination of social, economic and cultural factors. These 
have to be analysed in each individual case, and it is reasonable 
to suppose that the more “‘cases”’ we have studied, the better we 
shall understand the circumstances in which it is worth while 
to experiment with this particular form of political organiza- 
tion which, after all, is only one of several alternatives. 

Such studies are of particular importance if we are con- 
cerned with the welfare of the more backward countries, whose 
ambitions to ape what appear to be the achievements of the 
more advanced ones sometimes set them on political paths that 
lead only to disillusion. 

In this connection, I believe that recent political develop- 
ments in the Turkish Republic are highly significant, both 
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positively and negatively; and I count myself fortunate to 
have had the opportunity of studying them at first hand, during 
a year’s residence in that country. 

When I was on the point of going to Turkey, in October 
1953, on a United Nations Technical Assistance Mission con- 
cerned with the improvement of standards in public admini- 
stration, I received, from a generally well-informed friend of 
mine, a letter of farewell to which was appended a little drawing 
of a man hanging from a gibbet, with the caption “Government 
and Administration in Turkey”’. I confess that,.being almost as 
ignorant as most of my fellow-citizens about political conditions 
in that part of the world, I wondered whether there might not 
be some measure of truth behind the lampoon. Was Turkey, 
like many of the other Middle Eastern countries, a police- 
ridden state, in which “democracy” was a mere fig-leaf 
ineffectively concealing the starkness of military and bureau- 
cratic rule? Or were the reports I had read about the healthy 
development of democratic party politics in Turkey since the 
war really true? I knew just a little about Turkish history, 
both before and after the War of Independence, and felt that 
it provided insufficient basis for confidence that the democratic 
plant could grow easily in the stony Anatolian soil. I had 
considerable respect for the achievements of the Republican 
regime, to the extent that I understood them, but knew that 
their inspirer, Mustafa Kemal Atatiirk, had been a dictator 
and had driven his subjects hard. True, he had been sufficient 
of a “democrat” to experiment with an official opposition in 
1931, but the results of this brief and stormy episode were not 
very encouraging. 

By good luck, I was present in the country during one of its 
election years, and therefore had the opportunity to observe 
at first hand the new democracy which had been inaugurated 
by the creation of a serious, constitutionally-minded opposition 
party, the Democrats, in 1945, and, to all appearances, con- 
solidated by the coming to power of that party, through a 
peaceful electoral victory, in 1950. 

To my personal impressions of the 1954 election, which 
gave the Democrats a majority even more crushing than the 
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one they had obtained in 1950, it will be useful to preface a 
brief description of the Turkish electoral system. 

Supreme legislative power in the Turkish Republic is 
exercised by the Grand National Assembly, a uni-cameral 
body consisting of 541 deputies elected by universal franchise 
and secret ballot. The minimum voting age is twenty-two. 
There is no literacy bar, and men and women enjoy equal 
electoral rights. Deputies must have attained the age of thirty, 
be able to read and write Turkish, and be in full possession of 
their civil rights. Elections are held every four years. As the 
Government has no constitutional power to dissolve the 
Assembly, they cannot occur more frequently, but an election 
may be postponed for a year if for any reason it cannot be held 
at the normal time. 

The method of election is that of scrutin de liste. Each of the 
sixty-two provinces into which Turkey is divided for admin- 
istrative purposes is allotted a number of deputies in accord- 
ance with its population, and those candidates who top the 
poll are declared elected. As cross-voting is rare—and, indeed, 
under recent legislation, impossible—all the deputies elected 
by a given province belong to the party whose list of candidates 
has obtained a simple majority. It is this that explains the 
“inflated” character of the Democratic majorities in the 
present and previous Assemblies. In 1950, when 487 seats were 
to be filled, 4,242,831 votes gave the Democrats 408 seats, and | 
3,165,096 votes gave the Republicans sixty-nine. In 1954, 
when there was a total of 541 seats, 5,313,659 votes gave the 
Democrats 503 seats, and 3,193,471 votes gave the Republicans 
thirty-one. 

Three other Parties entered the field, but the only one of 
these that obtained representation in the Assembly was the 
“National Republican”, whose 480,249 votes yielded five 
seats. The Peasants’ Party, with 50,935 votes, and the Workers’ 
Party, with g10, failed to return any deputies. Independents, 
for whom a total of 56,293 votes were cast, had a representation 
of two. The Communists, being illegal, did not contest. In 
effect, therefore, Turkey has a two-party system. 

Of the actual conduct of the 1954 electoral campaign, my 
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first impressions were far from favourable. A few months 
before polling day, the ruling party expropriated most of the 
property of its rival, the People’s Republican Party (including 
the printing press of Ulus, the leading Republican daily), on the 
grounds that this property had been illegally acquired during 
the “bad old days” of one-party rule—a period, incidentally, 
when all the leading Democrats had themselves been Repub- 
lican Party officials. This did not seem to me a particularly good 
omen, and I was a little surprised to observe that, despite 
anguished protests on the part of the Republicans, the measure 
failed to evoke the popular outcry which would have greeted 
anything similar in a country where democratic institutions, 
as we understand them, were well-established. The general 
indifference with which this “outrage” was received provided, 
in fact, one of the first indications I had of the Turkish 
tendency to regard an act of Government in much the same 
light as an act of God. However, my fears that it might be 
followed by further penal measures, designed completely to 
cripple the Republican electoral machine, proved groundless; 
and the election itself was conducted in an extremely orderly 
way. 

There were no riots or disturbances, and no special 
“security” measures, such as characterized the elections in 
Syria, a few months later. Apart from the confiscation of 
Republican property, the only serious complaint that the 
opposition could make was the “unfair”? way in which the 
Government used its control over the radio, which in modern 
Turkey has become one of the most potent means of propa- 
ganda. It was generally recognized that the ballot was an 
honest one, and Republican allegations that certain voters 
had been subjected to illegal administrative pressures— 
although perhaps not entirely lacking in substance—were not 
pressed very hard. Practically the only violence was verbal, 
and there was plenty of that. Neither party pulled its punches, 
either in speech or in print. Indeed, the campaigns of both 
parties, in certain key areas, reached heights, or sank to depths, 
of scurrility and personal vituperation for which we, in this 
country, would have to go back to Eatanswill to find a parallel. 
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Although some people foresaw a decisive swing of the 
pendulum, and many thought that a better-balanced Grand 
National Assembly would emerge, few seriously doubted that 
the Democrats would win. The surprising thing was the over- 
whelming majority by which the ruling party was returned to 
office for a further four years. The decisive factor was the 
peasant, to whom both parties directed the major part of their 
propaganda. Usually illiterate, but shrewd in his judgments 
of economic self-interest, he had evidently come to the con- 
clusion that another dose of Democratic rule was the medicine 
that he needed. This, indeed, was not surprising, as the agri- 
cultural policies of the Democrats, with considerable help from 
the Americans and the weather, had proved conspicuously 
successful. Memories were still vivid of the near-famine which 
affected many parts of the Turkish countryside during the 
later years of one-party rule, of the late miseries so vividly 
described in Mahmud Makal’s Anatolian Village, and of the 
high-handed behaviour of many former Republican admin- 
istrators in the provinces. No Republican Party propaganda 
could convince the peasant that these things had not happened, 
or that life had not become better since the Democrats had 
taken office. 

The greatest difficulty for the foreign observer, however— 
even for one who, like myself, enjoyed the advantage of a 
more-than-adequate interpretation and translation service— 
was to decide what the election was all about; for no clear party 
policies seemed to emerge from the noise of the rival platforms. 
Admittedly, there were a few rather ill-defined differences 
between the two parties in respect of political philosophies and 
economic perspectives. The Republicans, for instance, had a 
traditional attachment to étatisme (that is, to public ownership 
of industry and economic planning), while the Democrats 
professed to believe in free enterprise; but there was no 
evidence that the Democrats seriously intended to hand over 
existing state industries (of which there are many) to private 
capital, or that the Republicans wished to establish new ones. 
Again, while the Democrats, by and large, were sufficiently sym- 
pathetic towards the Muslim religion to warrant accusations 
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of “religious reaction” from their opponents, who regard 
themselves as the true inheritors of Ataturk’s secularising 
policies, one could not forget that it was a Republican Govern- 
ment that had restored religious teaching in state schools, and a 
Democratic Government that had banned the so-called 
National Party (subsequently revived as the National 
Republican Party), on the grounds that, being formed on a 
religious basis, it was hostile to the Constitution. Both parties, 
moreover, had united in their condemnation of the ““Malatya 
incident’, in which a religious fanatic had shot the editor of a 
newspaper which published certain features which Muslim 
opinion found objectionable. 

It cannot be denied, however, that the religious issue was 
an important one in the eyes of the peasants, over whom the 
influence of the village Imams is still very powerful. In the 
countryside, the “‘soft” policy of the Democrats towards 
religion has proved very acceptable. Public observance of the 
Muslim rites no longer produces official frowns; the Arabic 
call to prayer is again heard from the minarets; and the 
building and repairing of mosques has become almost a major 
industry. Even in the modern, sophisticated capital one opens 
the door of one’s apartment to collectors for mosque-building 
funds, and the scaffolded structure of a huge new mosque being 
erected in a dominating position not far from the Government 
offices provokes misgivings among dyed-in-the-wool Repub- 
licans. Democrats, however, would be as horrified as 
Republicans at any proposal to restore the Muslim religion to 
its former dominating position; and among the Republicans 
themselves, particularly in the countryside, there are to be 
found deeply religious people. When I called, for a second time, 
on a village leader of the Republican Party, who in a previous 
interview had ascribed the defeat of his party to “religious 
prejudice”, I had to wait for him until he had completed his 
prayers. As a result of this and many other experiences, I came 
to the conclusion that the religious question was much more 
one of electoral slogan-making than of serious political policy. 
The wilder Democrats frightened the peasants with the prospect 
of a wholesale assault on religious observance by a Republican 
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government, and horrified them with highly-coloured accounts 
of the alleged personal morals of certain prominent Repub- 
licans known, or believed, to be free thinkers. This propaganda, 
I believe, was effective. The “correct” secularism of the 
Republican propagandists, on the other hand, made little 
appeal, and the raising of the question, by some of their more 
hot-headed representatives, of whether the Prime Minister, 
Adnan Menderes, had been circumcised, probably did their 
cause more harm than good. Damning the Republican dogs as 
atheists was an effective Democratic line; but agricultural 
prosperity was an even better one. 

In general, then, neither party had much in the shape of a 
positive programme, and this, on the whole, worked greatly 
to the Democratic advantage. The Democrats were content 
to rest on their very considerable laurels, which the Repub- 
licans systematically but ineffectively tried to tarnish. On 
foreign affairs, there was complete unanimity, except to the 
extent that the Republicans attempted to present the new 
Law on Foreign Investments as “selling the country to foreign 
economic interests”. This criticism may have carried some 
weight with the more educated urban electors who could 
remember Ataturk’s policy of national independence and 
self-reliance in economic matters, but the issue was one which 
the peasants, who constitute some 75 per cent. of the Turkish 
electorate, neither cared about nor understood. 

It would not be entirely unfair, then, to present the 
Republicans and Democrats as Tweedledum and Tweedledee; 
and the foreign observer might well wonder at what point the 
Monstrous Crow would appear, in the shape of a new Atatiirk, 
to put an end to their bitter but futile bickerings. Alternatively, 
in view of the fact that there is nothing on the horizon that 
looks even remotely like a new Atatiirk, he might ask whether 
Turkey was not, in fact, slipping back into a one-party system, 
with the Democrats instead of the Republicans in the saddle, 
and whether this might not be a good thing. 

For my part, I found myself wondering whether a com- 
paratively backward and politically-immature country such 
as Turkey could afford the luxury of democratic politics of the 
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type I had observed. And was there any point in going to the 
trouble, expense, and possible danger of organizing an election 
that gave the people no real choice, except between person- 
alities ? 

One answer to these questions would be that the measure 
of democracy so far achieved is possible precisely because there 
are no major issues dividing the two parties, and that, if there 
were, the whole experiment would have to be abandoned. The 
successful working of parliamentary democracy, of the 
“western” kind, always pre-supposes some agreement on 
fundamentals between the political antagonists. As Lord 
Balfour once put it, the “whole political machinery pre- 
supposes a people so fundamentally at one that they can 
safely afford to bicker’. In Turkey, at her present stage of 
political evolution, it is essential that this “‘one-ness”’ should 
amount to virtual identity, as belief in parliamentary demo- 
cratic institutions, which is of so recent a growth, would be 
strained beyond the breaking point if the two parties appeared 
to have radically different views about the national welfare. 
This is clearly proved by the fact that no Government, either 
Republican or Democratic, is as yet prepared to extend liberty 
of association and propaganda to any seriously dissident group. 
Communism, of course, is a matter for the political police and 
military courts; and although the Turkish citizen is assured 
by the Constitution that he is “born free and free he remains’, 
he would be rather ill-advised to take this resounding declara- 
tion too literally. Even the recognised opposition party has to 
watch its step. Several Republican journalists are now in 
prison for overstepping the mark in their criticisms of the 
President and Prime Minister, and the Party itself is under 
considerable pressure, reinforced by scarcely-veiled threats, 
to behave “‘constructively”’, that is to say to confine its opposi- 
tionto criticisms of a kind that the Democratic Gover nment 
regards as “helpful”’. 

But is such a limited and insecure “democracy” worth 
while? I think that it is. For one thing, given suitable con- 
ditions, it is capable of extension and consolidation. For 
another, there is something of real value in the mere institution 
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of quadrennial elections, in which the people make their 
choice between the two parties. To obtain electoral support, a 
government has to have something to show and something to 
promise. Even in Turkey, where loyalty to an established 
government is almost instinctive, the power of an administra- 
tion to manufacture public opinion is limited. All the evidence 
goes to show that the people are proud of their right to vote 
and exercise it seriously, and that since the day that they 
acquired the power to turn a government out they have been 
treated by the administration with more respect. These are 
no light-weight gains. 

The surprising thing is not that Turkey has a very limited 
form of democracy, but that it has any democracy at all. Ten 
years ago, a change of party rule was almost inconceivable. 
Turkey is, to my knowledge, the only country where a political 
party which once enjoyed a monopoly has not only allowed a 
rival party to be formed, but has gracefully retired from office 
when that rival party fairly defeated it at the polls. If that 
much can be achieved, much more should be possible. 

Whether it zs possible depends, in my view, very largely on 
the economic situation. The deep respect of the Turk for 
established law and order is not, by itself, sufficient; for this 
respect can provide, and has provided, the basis for a dictatorial 
regime as well as for a semi-democratic one. The willingness 
and ability of the Turkish Government to submit itself period- 
ically to the people’s choice, and to invite the possibility of its 
replacement by an opposition, is primarily due to the fact that 
economic conditions in the country are, by Middle Eastern 
standards, remarkably favourable from the point of view of 
the ordinary man. Partly as a result of American aid, people 
are better off than they were, and there is little that can be 
described as a class struggle either in the towns or in the 
countryside. Hence there appears to be no disposition to 
challenge the concentration of political leadership in the 
hands of educated members of the upper and middle classes, 
who effectively control both party organizations. The only 
serious challenge could come from Communism. How many 
Communists there are is unknown, except possibly to the 
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political police, but their influence is negligible, even among 
the nascent proletariat. It must also not be forgotten that 
the patriotic fervour of the Atatiirk period, although some- 
what weakened by the enrichissez-vous policies of the Democrats, 
is still a powerful force; and major political scandals, arising 
from the grosser forms of corruption and nepotism, are happily 
rare. 
Such, I believe, is the basis for Turkey’s experiment in 
democracy. Other factors which have to be taken into account 
is Turkey’s desire to stand well in the-estimation of the 
democratic countries of the West, particularly America, and 
to distinguish herself from those of her neighbours with 
dictatorial or semi-dictatorial regimes. A countervailing force 
is her sense of insecurity, derived from the presence on her 
frontiers of the vast military might of the Soviet Union, which, 
until quite recently, was advancing claims to Turkish territory. 
Whether this fear of Russia has any justification or not, so 
long as it remains, the need for “national unity’’ will tend to 
inhibit the growth of those civil liberties which we regard as 
essential to democracy and in which the Turkish regime is at 
present deficient. 

No one would claim that the success of the Turkish political 
experiment is assured, and recent events can hardly be said to 
justify optimistic forecasts. But if the Government succeeds in 
controlling the development of economic individualism and in 
producing a workable economic plan (which it can hardly be 
said to be doing at present), if it maintains or further improves 
the present standard of living by conquering inflation and 
promoting balanced development (in which respect there is a 
large gap between its intentions and its achievements), and if 
it avoids involvement in war (the prospects of which are now 
better than they were), there is at least a possibility that the 
transplanted political institutions will enjoy a slow but healthy 
growth. 

1 The Government’s allegation that the recent anti-Greek riots were 
Communist-inspired is not to be taken seriously. On the other hand, they 
were Clearly not “‘spontaneous’’. An acute foreign observer expressed the 


opinion to me that they were “allowed” by the Government, but this 
certainly cannot be proved. 
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HUMAN RIGHTS 


by JoHN ALEXANDER 
(Based on a lecture in Italian delivered in Rome on the occasion of 
United Nations Human Rights Day) 


NE of my diplomatic colleagues said to me recently 

that his secret for the pursuit of happiness is based on 

an old tag common in his country, Venezuela :“‘Ver las 
cosas por la primera vez’—always to see people and things with 
fresh eyes, as if for the first time. I hope to provoke my readers 
to see this age-old subject as if it were new by bringing it into 
the perspective of the past and into relationship with the 
present. 

I hope I shall not appear aggressive. We are all on the side 
of human rights and I don’t think that, in supporting this 
viewpoint which the United Nations have made particularly 
their own, we need expect any indirect criticism. We all believe 
in justice, too, but no one can say that this exists everywhere in 
a perfect form, and in both cases the struggle cannot be 
allowed to slacken. 

What are human rights ? 

We are sometimes apt to look upon the problem of human 
rights as one due to the existence in our times of authoritarian 
conceptions of the State. This is of course quite false. 

The classic opposition is between authority and liberty. 
The ideal of absolute power demanding absolute obedience 
has existed long before Karl Marx or Mussolini or Hitler; 
surprisingly, it was Plato who, describing his ideal of an 
“arrested” society (that is, arrested in its historical develop- 
ment), said: 

“The greatest principle of all is that nobody, whether male 
or female, should be without a leader. Nor should the mind of 
anybody be habituated to letting him do anything at all on his 
own. initiative; neither out of zeal, nor even playfully. But, in 

a 
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war and in peace, to his leader he shall direct his eye and follow 
him faithfully. And even in the smallest matters he should stand 
under leadership. For example, he should get up, or move, or 
wash, or take his meals... only if he has been told to do so. 
..._In a word, he should teach his soul, by long habit, never 
to dream of acting independently, and in fact to become 
utterly incapable of it.” 

This of course is the reductio ad absurdum of a theocratic 
concept of human nature, and might seem dangerously 
attractive to those who would perpetuate that power over other 
men which was bestowed on them by circumstance. 

Civilization can be spelled out in terms of the progressive 
liberation of man from the tyranny of matter and the tyranny 
of other minds, Dante, the most illustrious political refugee in 
history, said: 

“‘Liberta vo cercando ch’é si cara, come sa chi per lei vita rifiuta .. .”” 
But maybe his most valuable contribution was his scathing 
attack on those who could not or would not take sides in the 
vital controversies of his day, a contempt I share with him. He 
called them those miserable people “‘che mai non fur vivi . . . e che 
visser senza infamia e senza lodo’’. 

Senator Zanotti Bianco, in a booklet entitled “Civil 
Protests”, quoted a great Spaniard, a Basque, Miguel 
Unamuno, who said: “You cannot be spiritually rich if you 
live in falsehood. . . . Can’t you just hear the pompous ass who 
opens wide his mouth and brays: Here there are certain things 
which cannot be said.” 

There are moments when one is tempted to think that the 
times are too dangerous for the truth; but I maintain that the 
times are always ripe for the truth, and we must have the 
courage to tell it, cach in his own generation. 

By the tradition of my country I should not, as a civil 
servant, take part in political debate. My comment will there- 
fore be basically a-political. But this does not prevent me, as 
an official of the United Nations, from believing whole- 
heartedly in the U.N. Charter which in every word is opposed 
to autocracy and in favour of fundamental human rights. The 
U.N. Conference on Freedom of Information, the Technical 
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Assistance Board, the International Labour Office, UNESCO 
and the Food and Agriculture Organization, to mention only 
a few, are the realization in practical form of the means of 
asserting these rights—for, as John Stuart Mill pointed out in 
his Treatise on Liberty, to abolish political tyranny is not 
enough; tyranny of the law and, even more, social tyranny, 
can be worse in their effects. We must therefore distinguish 
between two broad forms of human rights: those guaranteeing 
political and economic liberty, and those which through the 
law guarantee social liberty. The two are closely linked but it 
is of the latter, social or civil liberties, that I wish to speak. 

Amongst these civil liberties there are two vital ones: 
freedom of thought and freedom of the person, and we shall 
treat them as one because without one the other is useless. 
Without them, all other human rights are mere empty words, 
since with these alone can the idea of human rights be defended. 
The task facing our generation, far exceeding the mere formu- 
lation of an idea, is to translate these human rights into some- 
thing effective for human beings. 

Between the two extremes, authority and liberty, there lies 
a middle way which can be summarized as that condition 
where an individual can have liberty to do all those things 
which do not infringe on a similar liberty for others, except 
within the limits of a system of law that is (1) precise, (2) clearly 
understood, and (3) generally enforceable. 

Each of these three terms must be given its full value. A 
law which is imprecise or confused or difficult of application, 
or which can be arbitrarily and retroactively changed, or 
which is simply ignored by both ruler and ruled, ceases to be a 
law protecting the liberties of the individual and becomes an 
excuse for evasion. 

* * . 

Much has been said and done on the cause of liberty but 
maybe, in its time, the Declaration of the Rights of Man by 
the French revolutionaries of 1789 was the clearest and most 
categorical statement of human aspirations towards liberty. 
Its aim, however, was primarily the establishment of political 
liberty, with only a secondary concomitant of personal liberty. 
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We all know how under its banner the greatest injustices and 
cruelties were perpetrated and the first of the modern despot- 
isms, the Napoleonic Empire, was established. 

On the continent of Europe the pendulum swung from the 
anarchy of 1789 to absolutism in 1815. After the defeat 
of Napoleon, whose reforms indeed brought about much good, 
the reactionary governments of the continent by their intransi- 
gence gave a new impulse to the struggle for human rights 
which reached its climax on the continent of Europe through 
the revolutions in Russia, Austria-Hungary, Germany and 
Italy of 1848 and in the Italian Resorgimento and unification in 
1860. The unification of Germany and the creation of the 
Republic in France in 1870, and the subsequent liberation 
of the Balkans, were important steps in the same direction. 
In Great Britain a similar movement, less spectacular but 
steadier, was brought to its fullest development in the early 
years of this century. Among its landmarks were the Magna 
Carta of 1215—an unsatisfactory document at best—the 
Petition of Rights of 1628, the Habeas Corpus Act of 1679, 
the Bill of Rights of 1688, the important political reform bills 
of 1832, 1860 and 1879, as well as the social reform bills of 
1906 and Ig10. 

A parallel and contemporary movement was developing 
across the Atlantic during this period. Contrary to general 
belief, however, the Declaration of Independence of 1763, with 
its memorable phrases on human rights and liberties, found 
no echo in the American Constitution of 1788, the work, not of 
Thomas Jefferson, who wrote the Declaration of Independence, 
but of Hamilton, who then was the principal exponent of the 
opposite authoritarian philosophy of government. It required 
three years of work and ten amendments—the first ten—before 
Jefferson’s ideals were accepted in what was later known as 
the United States Bill of Rights, in 1791. It may also be noted, 
however, that the U.S. Constitution originally provided for 
equal liberty of thought only amongst Protestant sects. 
Agnostics, Catholics, Jews and Mohammedans were all subject 
to admitted discrimination. It took a civil war in 1862 to 
establish the fact, which the constitution-makers held to be 
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self-evident, that all men are born free. And it took another 
ninety years, until 1953, for the penultimate chapter of this story 
to be written when the Supreme Court of the United States 
of America expressed itself in favour of certain negro rights. 

A noble work and an inspiring example, when we see that 
there are still men today who deserve to rank with Lincoln 
in the United States, with Burke and Wilberforce in Great 
Britain, or with Voltaire and Mazzini in France and Italy, to 
mention only a few of the giants. 

We can ignore, because I want to leave aside the purely 
political aspects of the problem, the many instances which I 
applaud in theory and in practice, in which during the last 
hundred years whole nations have won, some by violence but 
latterly mostly by suasion and passive resistance, their political 
freedom: the Balkan peoples, the Poles, Czechs and southern 
Slavs from the Turks, the Russians, the Germans, Austrians 
and Hungarians; the Filipinos from the Americans; the 
Indians and Pakistanis, the Burmese and Ceylonese, from the 
British Empire, a process by which in my view both sides have 
gained more than they lost. 

I have described some of the steps that have led us up to 
our present twilight—for such it is in the freest of countries. 
Much remains to be done. The problem still requires our 
sympathy and understanding since those who need to assert 
their human rights are those least capable of doing so for them- 
selves. It falls upon us, therefore, the relatively free, to do it for 
them. 

Some of the recent international agreements currently in 
force indicate the notable advances that have been made in 
this direction in the past few years. 

On 10th December 1948 the United Nations passed a 
Declaration of Human Rights. 

In 1950 the Council of Europe, which is not a United 
Nations body, went one step further. It passed a Convention 
on Human Rights. 

In July 1951 the United Nations added a Convention on 
the Status of Refugees, and finally in October 1954 a Con- 
vention on the Status of Stateless Persons. 
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The U.N. Declaration of Human Rights of 1948 is a fairly 
simple document. After the preamble, which states that it 
considers that it is essential for the rights of man to be pro- 
tected by the rule of law, it goes on in the following articles to 
particularize, thus: 

Article 3. Everyone has the right to life, liberty and security of person. 
This is fundamental. 

Article 8. Everyone has the right to an effective remedy by the competent 
national tribunals for acts violating the fundamental rights granted him 
by the constitution or by law. Tribunals are the only real guarantee 
of individual liberty. 

Article 9. No one shall be subjected to arbitrary arrest, detention or 
exile. Wherever there is discretionary power as regards deten- 
tion, there is corruption, or at least a distortion of the criteria 
of moral judgment. 

Article 10. Everyone is entitled in full equality to a fair and publi 
hearing by an independent and impartial tribunal, in the determination 
of his rights and obligations and of any criminal charge against him. 
The individual has therefore the right to be heard in whatever 
interpretation he may give—be it even mistaken—of his own 
rights and obligations. 

Article 12. No one shall be subjected to arbitrary interference with his 
privacy, family, home or correspondence, nor to attacks upon his honour 
and reputation. Everyone has the right to the protection of the law 
against such interference or attacks. It is the protection of the law 
that is asked for, not to be confused with political protection or 
administrative paternalism. 

Article 13. (1) Everyone has the right to freedom of movement and 
residence within the borders of each State. (2) Everyone has the right 
to leave any country, including his own, and to return to his country. 
Liberty of person means also liberty to move and to travel with- 
out being required to give explanations to anyone. 

Article 14. (1) Everyone has the right to seek and to enjoy in other 
countries asylum from persecution. This refers to political refugees. 

The preamble to the Council of Europe’s Convention of 
1951 specifically refers to one of the methods by which the aims 
of the Council of Europe are to be pursued. This is the main- 
tenance and “further realization of human rights and funda- 
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mental freedoms”’, and it further reaffirms the profound belief 
of the Council members in “‘those fundamental freedoms which 
are the foundation of justice and peace in the world”. The 
operative articles in the text are two, numbers 5 and 6. 

Finally, in main section III of this Convention, articles 24 
and 25 refer to a most valuable new right to make petitions to 
the Secretary General of the Council. This is conferred by the 
Convention on the High Contracting Parties, or on any person, 
non-governmental organization or group of individuals claim- 
ing to be the victims of violation, by one of the High Contract- 
ing Parties, of the rights set forth in this Convention. It states 
that the Secretary General shall transmit copies of the petitions 
to the High Contracting Parties and publish them. A com- 
mission, to be called the European Commission on Human 
Rights, will then be asked to deal with the petitions. This power 
to expose abuses is important and valuable if these words are 
clothed in deeds. 

Finally, we come to the Conventions on the Status of 
Refugees, of 1951, and on the Status of Stateless Persons, of 
1954, which cover largely the same ground. These reinforce the 
right to liberty of movement and the prevention of expulsion 
except for valid reasons of national security. 

The most effective of these instruments, despite the limits 
of its application which is confined to Europe, must be recog- 
nized as the Council of Europe’s Convention. It is more effect- 
ive because once it has been ratified a convention becomes part 
of the law of each individual country. Still, the 1951 Con- 
vention on Refugees has been ratified and is a useful shield for 
the defence at least of refugees against certain forms of 
administrative authority arbitrarily exercised. 

That we are moving in the right direction, and that the 
greater part of public opinion in all free countries is anxious to 
move faster and further is, I think, an undeniable fact. 

At this point in world history one cannot talk of civil 
liberties without mentioning Senator McCarthy. But we should 
be very clear. His is an attack on civil liberties but it is hardly 
an infringement. The methods he uses in debate and cross- 
questioning may be objectionable, but all this happens out in 
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the open and can be fought there—and, as we have seen, it has 
been condemned by the Senate itself. Even his bitterest 
opponents admitted that some house-cleaning was necessary 
in the United States, as it certainly has been in the United 
Kingdom, France and elsewhere. What is healthy is the storm 
of controversy that this has aroused and the great names that 
have come to the fore. As in the classic Dreyfus case in France, 
with the imprisonment of Zola, we have Walter Lippmann, 
Elmer Davis, Judge Yungdahl in the United States alone, and 
others elsewhere—all fighting the good fight. What is dangerous 
is the new principle of law, or at least congressional juris- 
prudence, that has crept in. Elmer Davis, my one-time war- 
time chief in the U.S. Office of War Information, has called 
this the “doctrine of perpetual jeopardy”. It was written in 
the Fifth Amendment to the Constitution that no man shall, 
for the same offence, be twice put in jeopardy of life or limb. 
The men who wrote that did not foresee, Elmer Davis says, 
that congressional committees would take over much of the 
judicial process and would not be bound by the constitutional 
limitation since they deprive no man of life or limb, but only 
of his good name and his opportunity to earn a living. Acting 
on the principle that nothing is ever settled till it is settled 
right, they can disregard the fact that a man has been examined 
and found guiltless by another congressional committee. They 
just keep on setting up committees till they find one that will 
get him. That is a development that needs watching in all 
countries. 
*x x - 

As a United Nations official in Italy, the state of Italian 
law as regards human rights is my intimate concern. Apart 
from her prompt and loyal adherence to several of the inter- 
national instruments I have already mentioned, Italy’s contri- 
bution in this post-war period is her Constitution, which keeps 
a nice balance between the two extremes which I referred to 
earlier. It provides, under Articles 2, 3, 4 and 10, for all the 
proper safeguards of individual and collective liberties with- 
out in any way diminishing the right of the State to defend 
the citizen against criminal and civil acts against the law, nor 
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of the State to defend itself against those who would under- 
mine it or who threaten the fundamental liberties which it 
proclaims. 

However, as a far abler man than myself, a deputy of the 
centre in the Italian Parliament, has pointed out to me, the 
laws passed and approved by the Italian Parliament have not, 
unfortunately, always kept pace with the general propositions 
of the Italian Constitution. In the absence of a constitutional 
court the validity of these laws cannot be tested before a 
tribunal. A revision of the laws relating to public security has 
for some time been under consideration. The existing laws 
were passed and approved on 18th June, 1931. A judge in the 
Italian judiciary has pointed out to me that the purpose of 
these public security laws was to destroy individual liberties 
and to enforce the rule of an oligarchy over the people of Italy. 
They could become the instrument for the assumption of 
power by any tyranny, and for the subsequent destruction of 
all civil liberties and human rights in Italy. All this is well 
known. It is, however, a danger for the western world which 
cannot be ignored. 

Hon. Saragat, Deputy Prime Minister of Italy, rightly 
stated to an audience in Milan recently that defence of 
legality must never be an exception. 

I have asked my friends in this and other countries—for 
the anomaly is widespread—how it is that this situation, this 
contrast between the Constitution and its application under 
the law, is allowed to persist. The answer has been that it is 
necessary to have a severe public security law to enable a 
democratic State to defend itself against a possible rise of any 
form of extremism, and generally against all enemies of the 
State. 

Democracy, I reply, never successfully defended itself by 
turning into a despotism, however paternalistic and moderate 
it might be to begin with. 

William Pitt, the British Prime Minister in 1783, had the 
simple answer: “‘Necessity is the plea for every infringement of 
human freedom. It is the argument of tyrants; it is the creed of 
slaves”. If the principle is once infringed that a single human 
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being, whoever he may be, cannot be deprived of his freedom 
without due process of law, then the safety of all men is in 
jeopardy. Any one or two or three people who are detained 
without trial, or even threatened with such detention, are the 
living monuments to that danger. 

* * . 

In conclusion, it is our duty to remember that the price of 
liberty is still, even if it sounds platitudinous, eternal vigilance, 
that the break in the dyke always begins by a small crack no 
bigger than a child’s thumb, that the storm is heralded by a 
small cloud on the horizon. 

The boundaries of liberty have frequently shrunk in the 
past, both in space and in legal limits, and each time it has 
taken a revolution or a war to wipe out those outer frontiers 
and give people another chance to be free. In 1766, when the 
British North American colonies were beginning to assert their 
rights, the then Prime Minister of England, the Earl of 
Chatham—whom none has dared to call disloyal—said this: 
“If I were an American, as I am an Englishman, while a foreign 
troop was landed in my country I never would lay down my 
arms—never, never, never...I rejoice that America has 
resisted. Three millions of people so dead to all the feelings of 
liberty as voluntarily to submit to be slaves would have been 
fit instruments only to make slaves of the rest’’. It is incompat- 
ible with the dignity of a man that another man shall dispose 
of his person or his liberty without bringing an accusation 
against him or hearing his defence. The fact that an act is 
performed by a policeman in accordance with a given law does 
make his act legal. But it is not the same as an act taken in 
accordance with due process of law in the spirit of the consti- 
tution and of international agreements. Only a body composed 
of judges and magistrates can give this guarantee. In demo- 
cratic countries—and maybe this is the touchstone of their 
right to the title—the police are only the executive arm and 
can themselves be arraigned and punished if they operate 
without specific or general authority or try to detain a person 
at will. 

Those who mistake weariness for wisdom and, being 
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impatient, are prepared to hand themselves over body and 
soul into the power of others, rather than continue the struggle 
for freedom, rather than cudgel their brains for a solution to 
their difficulties, are the weak spot in our defence against the 
tyranny of life and man, the traitors to this simple faith. The 
authoritarian society which grows out of these denials of 
liberty is a regression to the infantile. It is a desire to return 
into the womb of time and to belong to a tribal society. 

Bergson called it a closed society which feeds on fantasies of 
the chosen people and other magical taboos. Its opposite, the 
open society, is one instead which relies on its individual 
judgment based on its religious and intellectual foundations, ° 
which admits that there are questions which even our intel- 
ligence is unable to answer. At the same time it does not despair 
of the ability of the human race to find, eventually, better 
answers than we can reach as yet. 

In these days when men have shrunk so small that it has 
become fashionable to run down presidents and prime 
ministers and great men, I suppose I shall find little support 
for the words of one of the greatest of these: ““The good life is 
not possible without freedom. The responsibility for this free- 
dom falls on free men. And free men can preserve it only if 
they are militant about freedom. We ought to get angry when 
these rights are violated, and to make ourselves heard until the 
wrong is righted.... There are times when the defence of 
freedom calls for vigorous action. This action may lead to 
trouble, and frequently does. Effective effort to preserve free- 
dom may involve discomfort and risk. It takes faith, unselfish- 
ness and courage to stand up to a bully; or to stand up for a 
whole community when it has been frightened into subjection. 
We have to start wherever we can—in the family, the business 
community, the union, our local government, party, church, 
and in our work—asserting, demanding, insisting that the 
most unpopular persons are entitled to all the freedoms, to 
fundamental fairness. Almost always, the issues are raised over 
unpopular people or unpopular causes. In the cause of free- 
dom, we have to battle for the rights of people with whom we 
do not agree; and whom, in many cases, we may not like. If 
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we do not defend their rights, we endanger our own.” That 
was Harry S. Truman, and I agree with him passionately. 

What, then, must we do in support of human rights and 
in defence of human dignity ? 

The first commandment is: “Don’t let them scare you. For 
the men who are trying to do this to us are scared themselves. 
They are afraid that what they think will not stand critical 
examination; they are afraid of the principles on which 
democracy is founded. They will tell you that there is a 
hazard in the freedom of the mind, and of course there is, as in 
any freedom. In trying to think right you run the risk of think- 
ing wrong. But there is no hazard at all, no uncertainty, in 
letting somebody else tell you what to think.” 

May I quote another American. He is Judge Learned 
Hand, who takes his place by right with the great human 
spirits of all time. He will soon be appreciated by a wider 
public, in a book recently published, entitled The Spirit of 
Liberty, in which he pays generous tribute to the common 
ancestry of American and British notions of liberty. By 1952 
the threat to liberty in all countries came, not from the outside 
any more—we could and would have resisted as we can still an 
outright foreign aggression—but from within, and in a much- 
quoted passage Judge Learned Hand has said: “‘I believe that 
community is already in process of dissolution where each man 
begins to eye his neighbour as a possible enemy, where non- 
conformity with the accepted creed, political as well as religious, 
is a mark of disaffection; where denunciation, without speci- 
fication or backing, takes the place of evidence”. And it is a 
small step from the imprisonment without trial of one indi- 
vidual, to campaigns of slander, to the practice of torture, to 
civil war, to the Fosse Ardeatine or to Katin. This is for us the 
cardinal, essential point. 

I close with some intensely beautiful words, which make 
me feel very humble. They were written by an Italian who was 
shot for his beliefs, in a letter to his friends as he took his last 
farewell. His name is Pietro Ferreira, he was 23, a lieutenant 
in the infantry. In September 1943 he joined the fight as a 
partisan in the Friuli brigade. He was first captured and put 
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in prison in Turin where he was carrying out a special mission. 
He was later released on an exchange of prisoners, but cap- 
tured again on 31st December 1944 in Milan as the result of a 
plot against him; he underwent torture on several occasions. 
He was tried on 22nd January 1945 before the Counter- 
Guerilla Tribunal, and shot on 23rd January. 

While others found in their hearts only hatred for the 
invader, he had the clarity of vision to see the eternal truth of 
the struggle to which he was sacrificing his life and to think of 
the Italy of tomorrow. He was proud to meet his death like 
his friends before him who were also shot—and from whose 
blood-stained shirts he had kept a few tattered shreds—and so 
he wrote: “‘Sara per voi la vita, Paria, la luce, il sole, la gioia di 
aver combattuto e vinto e l’esultanza della liberta raggiunta . . . state 
jaa..." 

Has it been really won, or are we through indifference 
ready to throw it away again? 


1“*T ife is for you—and with it the air, the light, the sunshine and the 
joy of having fought, the exultation of knowing that freedom has been 


1? 


won... be happy 
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CONTROL BY THE COMMONS OF 
OVERSEAS EXPENDITURE 


by T. G. B. Cocks 
R commons, to the control of expenditure by the 


Commons, an authority on constitutional law has 

observed that “though uninformed it is technically 
complete”. In the field of civil expenditure overseas, with 
which this article is concerned, control by the Commons is 
certainly absolute, each of the various sums being approved, 
vote by vote, by a majority in the House of Commons each 
year; but those votes are today laid before Parliament in such 
detail, and supplemented by so much officially published 
information, that it would be difficult to maintain that 
parliamentary sanction of them is uninformed. Perhaps a 
hundred pages of the annual volume of Civil Estimates, 
presented to the Commons by the Secretary to the Treasury and 
printed by order of the House for the information of the 
public? as well as of members, are devoted to details of 
expenditure abroad. Because of the arrangement of the votes 
under headings which correspond to the responsibility of the 
department concerned, the amount of civil expenditure over- 
seas is not shown as a single sum, but the total can be fairly 
readily estimated by a process of simple addition. To facilitate 
this task, a new Appendix, compiled for the first time this 
year (1955), contains a list of subscriptions to international 
organizations. This list is included in accordance with an 
undertaking given in a Treasury Minute of 23rd July, 1954, 
made in response to a recommendation by the Select Committee 
on Estimates. It shows that fifty-one international organiza- 
tions of some size, and thirteen unnamed smaller ones, receive 


1 Ridges Constitutional Law, 8th edition, 1950, p. 118. 
2 The complete volume costs £2 and is, or should be, obtainable in all 
reference libraries. 
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direct financial grants from the votes of a number of civil 
departments. 

Apart from these subscriptions, overseas expenditure may 
be broadly divided into two main streams—the first and 
larger stream flowing to foreign or colonial governments and 
the second being departmental expenditure on the Foreign, 
Commonwealth and Colonial services and on public buildings 
overseas. In addition to these two main divisions there are also 
a number of special services, varying from the separate vote 
for the British Council to minor items such as a grant for 
scholarships to Hong Kong University. It may be interesting 
to study the information given in the volume of Civil Estimates 
in the order suggested by this grouping rather than to follow the 
order of Classes under which, apart from the valuable 
Appendix already mentioned, the items are separately shown. 


Subscriptions to international organizations 

When related to the total amount of civil expenditure at 
home and abroad, a total of £2,774 million being estimated 
for 1955, the subscriptions to international organizations are 
not large. The greatest single grant, that to the United Nations, 
is something over £1 million; for the larger specialized agencies 
of the United Nations, such as the World Health Organization 
and the International Labour Organization, the grants are 
£385,000 and £305,000 respectively. 

Of the other international organizations, only two claim 
as much as half a million pounds for civil purposes—the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization in respect of its secretariat and 
its civil agencies, and the European Organization for Nuclear 
Research. No other international organization requires a sum 
above the quarter million pound level; many require sums 
which are little more than nominal. To take one example, the 
celebrated INTERPOL, the International Criminal Police 
Commission set up as a result of the International Police 
Congress of 1923, required a subscription to meet its expenses 
for 1955-56 of £1,894. The picturesquely named Commission 
for Technical Co-operation in Africa South of the Sahara 
required as subscription towards the cost of its Secretariat in 
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London about £2,000. Twenty organizations (including the 
unnamed thirteen) each required less than £1,000; such an 
important body as the Permanent Court of Arbitration at 
The Hague required £450. A point of importance in the 
provision by the Commons of these subscriptions is that the 
sums granted are generally not arbitrary in the sense that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer can propose to reward a “‘good”’ 
organization or penalize a less effective body. In the words of a 
Treasury Minute of 29th November, 1951, “there is an 
important and relevant distinction between the normal form 
of a grant in aid, the amount of which is entirely within the 
discretion of Parliament, and a contribution determined by 
international obligations to which the Government have 
adhered’’. Each of the larger subscriptions is fixed by treaty or 
by an agreement signed with other sovereign powers. A 
reduction in the vote, if made by the Commons, would there- 
fore result in a default by this country towards its international 
obligations; and these obligations, accepted by previous 
Parliaments, naturally remain binding on their successors. To 
take two examples within the province of the Colonial Office, 
the subscription to the international Caribbean Commission 
is governed by Article XV of the Agreement establishing the 
Commission, signed on 30th October, 1946. In accordance 
with that Article, the subscription payable is now based on an 
agreement by which Her Majesty’s Government’s share is 
fixed at 34.3 per cent. of the approved budget. Again, in 
accordance with Article 49 of the Agreement establishing the 
South Pacific Commission signed on 6th February, 1947, a 
subscription of 15 per cent. of the expenses is payable by Great 
Britain. 

The function of the Comptroller and Auditor General in 
reporting to Parliament upon the handling of public accounts, 
with detailed and sometimes pronounced comment, obviously 
cannot extend to the accounts of autonomous international 
organizations, and any balances in the subscriptions at the 
end of a financial year are not liable to surrender to the 
Exchequer. But, although expenditure is not accounted for in 
detail to the Comptroller and Auditor General, he is in several 
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cases furnished with audited accounts,! including those of the 
two Commissions mentioned above. A further point of 
interest in an analysis of international subscriptions is that the 
sponsoring department is as often—indeed, more often— 
concerned with home than with foreign affairs. 

In Class II of the Estimates, the class concerned with 
commonwealth and foreign services, provision is made for 
eighteen international subscriptions. The remaining forty-six 
are sponsored by home departments, and some instances 
illustrate the effect of contacts overseas on internal administra- 
tion. Thus the grant to the International Criminal Police 
Commission is sponsored by the Home Office. The vote for 
the Ministry of Education bears the subscription to 
unEscO, while the Ministry of Health vote bears that to 
the World Health Organization. The Board of Trade con- 
tributes to a number of international trade organizations, 
the largest being that of catr (General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade). The Ministry of Agriculture subscribes 
to the European Plant Protection Organization (which is 
concerned with control of plant diseases), to the European 
Foot and Mouth Disease Commission and to the International 
Office of Contagious Diseases of Animals. The Ministry of 
Pensions and National Insurance subscribes to the International 
Social Security Organization and the Post Office to the 
International Telecommunication Union, probably the oldest 
surviving inter-governmental body, which began as the 
International Telegraph Union in 1865. 


Grants to Governments 
The largest of the several categories of civil expenditure 
overseas consists of grants to governments, and considerations 
of policy inevitably affect the conditions attached to such 
grants by Parliament. In 1955 direct assistance to foreign 
countries amounted to about eighteen and a half million 
pounds. About half this sum is accounted for by payments to 
Jordan in consequence of the Treaty of Alliance of April, 1948. 
1 Moreover, he is at present the external auditor of accounts of three of 
the specialized agencies of the United Nations, viz. wHO, FAO, and UNESCO. 
G 
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Under Article 3 of the Treaty and an exchange of letters 
relating to it, the British government contributes towards the 
cost of military units maintained by the King of Jordan, the 
strength of the units being agreed annually by the parties. The 
grant also includes a modest sum (£12,000) towards the upkeep 
and maintenance of roads in Jordan. Although the details of 
expenditure of these grants, being the responsibility of a 
foreign power, are not accounted for to the Comptroller and 
Auditor General, arrangements have been made for the 
British Representative in Jordan to ensure that the expenditure 
is devoted to the purpose approved by the House of Commons; 
and the Foreign Office is to be furnished with audited accounts. 
In addition to these grants, an interest free loan for economic 
development, amounting to one and three quarter million 
pounds, was made to Jordan in 1955. This loan will be re- 
payable by fifteen annual instalments, beginning in 1961. 
Two other major grants, each of something under four 
million pounds, were voted in 1955 for economic development 
in Libya and Jugoslavia. Minor items of direct assistance to 
foreign governments include £160,000 for technical assistance 
in South Asia under the Colombo Plan, and sums for the relief 
of distress after the Greek earthquake and after floods in 
Iraq and Bavaria. In all these cases payments are based on 
. policies announced in, and endorsed by general assent of, 
the House of Commons. 

Apart from the grants to foreign governments, there are 
limited grants to certain Commonwealth governments, 
conveniently grouped in the vote for Commonwealth Services 
(Class II, Vote 6 of the Civil Estimates) and numerous grants 
in aid of colonial governments, grouped in Class II, Vote 9 
under the heading of Colonial Services. Certain Common- 
wealth countries benefit by grants for technical assistance 
under the Colombo Plan; additional financial assistance 
was made to the Bechuanaland Protectorate to enable a general 
improvement in the standard of services to be made; a modest 
provision was also made for assistance to the Maldive Islands 
to rehabilitate their fishing industry. The whole vote for all 
such miscellaneous purposes included as Commonwealth 
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Services in 1955 was just under two million pounds, compared 
with twenty-two and a half million pounds of direct grants to 
Colonial governments, together with a further eighteen million 
pounds voted for schemes made under the Colonial Develop- 
ment and Welfare Acts for the development of the resources 
of the colonies and the welfare of their inhabitants. 

In the case of grants to colonial governments, the account- 
ing system varies. Generally speaking, expenditure is not 
accounted for in detail to the Comptroller and Auditor 
General and any unexpended balance of the sums granted is 
not liable to surrender to the Exchequer; but the Comptroller 
and Auditor General is furnished by the Colonial Office with 
the audited accounts and any reports made on them by the 
Director General of the Oversea Audit Service. In the case of 
Malta, the Auditor of Malta makes this report; and in the 
case of Jamaica, the Auditor General of Jamaica. For several 
of the smaller colonies, such as St. Helena and the Virgin 
Islands, grants are made conditional upon the finances of the 
territory being subjected to Treasury control; in other cases, 
such as Kenya, the annual estimates for the particular service 
which is being subsidised may be required to be submitted for 
Treasury approval, but without general control. 


Grants for special services 

Among the grants for special services overseas, a principal 
place is taken by that for the British Council, since the estimate 
for its grant in aid of one and three quarter million pounds 
forms a separate vote acccounted for by the Foreign Office. The 
Council, in addition to its cultural responsibilities in foreign 
countries, carries out similar work for the Commonwealth 
Relations Office and the Colonial Office, the charge for which 
is separately borne on their votes, and from these sources is 
able to earn just over one million pounds towards a gross total 
income of a little over three million pounds. In common with 
most grants in aid, the balance of the sums voted for the 
British Council is not liable to surrender to the Exchequer; 
but its accounts are submitted for detailed audit by the 
Comptroller and Auditor General. The British Council’s vote 
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has also been examined and reported upon in the recent past 
by the Estimates Committee of the House of Commons. 

As an example of a grant at the lower end of the scale, the 
Government contributes £1 to the British National Com- 
mittee of the World Assembly of Youth for every £1 obtained 
from other sources, subject to a maximum grant of £1,000 
a year. 


Direct departmental expenditure overseas 

The principal departments of state concerned in direct 
civil expenditure overseas are the Foreign Office, the Common- 
wealth Relations Office, the Colonial Office, and in respect of 
public buildings overseas, the Ministry of Works. In addition 
to its more obvious duties in maintaining the various em- 
bassies, consulates and official residences, the Ministry of 
Works acts as “house agent” to a number of civil departments 
with overseas commitments of a minor order. In view of its 
responsibility for civil aviation, the Ministry of Transport 
maintains some overseas staff; the Ministry of Supply has 
civilian staff in the United States; and the Board of Trade 
maintains several Trade Commissioner establishments within 
the Commonwealth. In 1955, for example, provision was made 
for acquisition by the Ministry of Works ofa site for a Residence 
for the Trade Commissioner in Singapore and also in Trinidad. 
Direct departmental expenditure differs from most of the 
grants described above, since the Comptroller and Auditor 
General conducts a detailed audit of the accounts, and 
balances unexpended at the end of a financial year are 
surrendered to the Exchequer. Control by the House of 
Commons is also more complete and more closely exercised 
than in the categories examined earlier, since the expenditure 
is neither based on treaty obligations, nor dependent on foreign 
or colonial administrations. Consequently it is a field in which 
the Estimates Committee of the House of Commons has been 
active; in 1951 and again in 1954 lengthy reports on overseas 
expenditure for the Foreign service were published. 

Surveying the whole field of overseas expenditure on civil 
purposes, it may be said that the machinery of parliamentary 
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control cannot be fully exercised over the bulk of the expen- 
diture. Grants to international organizations and to foreign 
or Commonwealth bodies must largely be controlled by the 
financial systems of those organizations or bodies. In the case 
of expenditure by departments of the home government and 
grants to the British Council, the whole machinery of the 
Exchequer and Audit Department and the full powers of 
inquiry by the Public Accounts Committee and by the 
Estimates Committee are exercisable. For the rest, Parliament, 
having once approved a policy, must stand by the financial 
obligations which necessarily accompany it, leaving to the 
recipients of grants those “economies consistent with policy” 
with which the Commons is traditionally concerned. 
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TEACHING ABOUT PARLIAMENTARY 
DEMOCRACY IN ENGLISH SCHOOLS 
by C. F. Stronc 


HAT is Parliamentary Democracy? How far is it 

teachable ? If teachable at all, can and should it be 

taught in schools? And if it is to be taught in schools, 
then what form should the teaching take and with which age- 
groups of pupils should it be attempted? These are questions 
at once relevant to contemporary society and important for all 
those concerned with education in its broadest sense. 

Some people, apparently, take the view that our very way 
of life is, in effect, a continuing series of lessons in democracy 
and that, therefore, the question of teaching or even discussing 
it does not arise. Others tend to see the whole complex problem 
of democracy as a mere matter of governmental mechanics 
which may be reduced for purposes of instruction to a sort of 
tariff of memorizable facts and figures. Between these extremes 
lies a larger and wiser body of opinion which recognizes that, 
while there is undoubtedly a great deal of factual material in 
all branches of the study of citizenship, instruction in it cannot 
be effective unless it is imparted in an atmosphere conducive 
to the growth of a true sense of community. 

In the course of its long history in theory and practice from 
classical times onwards, democracy has been frequently sub- 
jected to various forms of denigration. Plato and Aristotle saw 
it as degenerate by nature; to Byron it was “‘an aristocracy of 
blackguards” and to Emile Faguet “‘the cult of incompetence”’; 
while in very recent times Lord Percy of Newcastle has con- 
demned it as a “‘heresy”’. Even in its more restricted sense, as 
Parliamentary Democracy, it seems to defy agreed definition. 
Merely to call it government by the people—and even with 
the addition of Abraham Lincoln’s prepositions, of and for— 
does not carry us far. To define it in this simple way, according 
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to its etymology, is to miss its wider implications, for democracy 
is not only a form of government: it is also a social condition 
whose ultimate aim is the achievement by every citizen of the 
ability to develop all that is best in him. It is, therefore, funda- 
mentally concerned with human dignity, with the decent rights 
of man, and these are not to be secured by politics alone, since 
true democracy postulates a spiritual motive which no 
electoral system or legislature, however representative and 
intelligent, can of themselves provide. 

Democracy is thus not a static principle but a dynamic 
force, constantly adapting itself to changing circumstances. 
It is, in fact, an expanding synthesis of all the strivings after 
the Good Society which have marked the uneven advance of 
Western civilization, the “‘progress of all through all under 
the leadership of the best and the wisest”, as Mazzini put it. 
Such a development is essentially an evolutionary process, and 
in this sense democracy has nowhere yet been fully achieved, 
and perhaps, by its nature, never can be. It remains, in short, 
an ideal superior to the political forms in which it seeks to 
express itself. 

All this is only to emphasize the obvious truth that an 
understanding of democracy, as it is or as it might be, cannot 
be reached except through a study of the background from 
which it has emerged. Hence, if it is to be taught at all, any 
teaching about it must be based on an historical approach. Yet, 
obvious though that truth may be, it is by no means universally 
acknowledged. In many English schools today a good deal of 
time is spent in tracing the growth of Parliament and in dis- 
cussing contemporary democracy, but seldom under the same 
rubric. Generally the two subjects are treated separately: the 
development of Parliament under the heading of history, and 
democracy under the heading of current affairs or social 
studies. Now, it is evident that Parliamentary Democracy is 
not a subject, like English, French, Mathematics or Science, 
to be given a place in the regular curriculum. But neither is it, 
on the other hand, a topic which ought to be relegated to some 
detached period in the weekly time-table. Yet, as the Ministry 
of Education pointed out in the pamphlet called Citizens 
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Growing Up, published by H.M. Stationery Office in 1949, in 
many schools it is usual to devote one period a week to some 
study of parliamentary or local government. The anonymous 
author of this pamphlet recognizes the value of such work. 
“Yet’’, he adds, “these developments are still for the most part 
experimental and they are by no means universal. Too widely, 
political and social studies of this kind are regarded as 
‘extras’.” 

There is a further reference to this matter in a later Ministry 
pamphlet (No. 23) entitled Teaching History (1952). Having 
discussed the introduction towards the end of the four-year 
course in secondary modern schools of attempts to help pupils 
to understand their environment through Social Studies, the 
author makes this significant statement: 

“It might almost appear that where a well-planned history 
and geography course is to be found in a school, the need 
for a special course in civics or contemporary social studies 
tends to disappear. At all events, where history and geo- 
graphy are felt to fall short of what is required, where it is 
felt advisable to introduce work under a new subject- 
heading in the fourth year, it is clearly highly important 
that the illusion should not be created that what is then 
being introduced is ‘practical and useful’ in contra- 
distinction to what has come before. What has come before 
should have been gradually giving the child bearings, help- 
ing him to develop standards and a sense of values, as well as 
giving him the origins, principles and development of 
contemporary life. In the most important, though perhaps 
not in the most obvious, sense, it should have been both 
relevant and useful.” 

Although this statement refers particularly to the work of 
secondary modern schools, it suggests a line of thought about 
the teaching of history in schools of all kinds. In tracing the 
development of history teaching in English schools over the last 
hundred years or so, this same pamphlet shows that, until the 
earlier years of the present century, there were, broadly speak- 
ing, two underlying motives in such teaching. One was the 
moral motive, based on the view that it is good for the character 
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of boys and girls that they should hear and read about great 
men and women of the past and “‘so learn gradually to dis- 
criminate between disinterested and selfish purposes, or 
between heroism and cowardice’. The second motive was that 
children should be introduced to their heritage, “introduced, 
that is, to the way things have come about, and so to their own 
environment in which they will have to live and act”. Both 
motives were thus concerned to prepare children for their 
ultimate adult responsibilities through examples of individual 
greatness and by emphasis on political and social tradition. 

In more recent years, however, while the moral and 
heritage motives have remained as the broad inspiration of 
history teaching, there has been a change of emphasis. After 
the First World War the determinism of Karl Marx, as it came 
to be more widely felt, and the psychological realism of Lytton 
Strachey, whose effect on historical interpretation was con- 
siderable, combined to cast doubts on the older assessments of 
greatness and goodness and badness among men and women 
of the past, and, indeed, to raise the question whether personal 
factors influenced events at all. And as the changing trends, 
induced by these doctrines, spread their influence from the 
higher academies of learning, teachers in schools began to 
wonder what sort of heroes, if any, they should glorify. Mean- 
while, the heritage began to appear as something quite different 
from that to which the schools had for so long been accustomed. 
Under the influence of books like H. G. Wells’s Outline of 
History and A Short History of the World, the school child seemed 
to have become the heir to all the ages: Ice Age, Stone Age, 
Iron Age, and all. It was a new kind of heritage indeed, entirely 
impersonal and utterly overwhelming alike for the teacher and 
the taught. 

What this new outlook offered to the schools, from the 
point of view of syllabuses and suitable text books, was a 
monstrosity, and to make it work teachers had to resort to 
surveys, lines of development, pathways through time, topic 
treatments, centres of interest, projects, and so forth. These 
new approaches have been most commonly followed in second- 
ary modern schools, which are generally free from the incubus 
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of external examinations, while the grammar schools have 
tended to adhere to the traditional academic approach, if for 
no other reason, to meet examination requirements. Yet every- 
where, as Pamphlet 23 points out, history is on the defensive. 
It retains, indeed, its ancient place in the curriculum, but 
nobody is quite sure why. 

No less an authority than the Headmaster of Eton said, in 
his striking address to the British Association in 1950, that “the 
right approach to the study of history is our most important 
immediate educational problem’’, a remarkable statement from 
the Head of a school steeped in the classical tradition for the 
last five centuries. Again, history for us, says A. J. P. Taylor in 
his book Rumours of War, is what the classics were for our 
ancestors. It is, he adds, ‘‘the largest school in our universities; 
it ranks second only to fiction in the lists of publishers; and it is 
the bran-tub from which we make a lucky dip for generaliza- 
tions on social behaviour or the character of individuals. It is 
right that most professional historians should put first the 
merits of research. History can no more flourish without it 
than the classics can keep going without accurate texts. But 
we also need the professional historian who can raise his head 
from the researcher’s desk and ask what we are up to”’. 

Well, what precisely are we up to? Has not the time come, 
in fact, for a re-assessment of the function of historical studies 
in schools and our purpose in pursuing them? Among the 
first necessities in any such reform is that we should cease to 
isolate current affairs from history. The way to vitalize the 
study of history in schools is to make a knowledge of the con- 
temporary world the complement and crown of the history 
course. If we are to remove from the minds of pupils the 
impression that current affairs are alive whereas history is 
dead, we must resolve never to allow a boy or girl to leave 
school, whether modern, grammar or public, under the illusion 
that history is something which stops somewhere, at some 
arbitrary date, according to the exigencies of a syllabus or 
because of the pressure on the school time-table. This view 
may outrage the feelings of those academic historians who 
contend that the subject ceases to be history at the point 
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(wherever that may be) at which we begin to lose historical 
perspective. But, fortunately, Clio is an accommodating Muse 
and does not mind how roughly she is handled so long as she 
can keep her temple, if not herself, intact. Nor need we despair 
of a sympathetic attitude on the part of the Universities which 
are responsible for the examinations and of the examiners who 
set the papers, for they will surely recognize that, in this respect 
at least, the universities exist for the schools and not the schools 
for the universities. 

Now, it will not be denied that one of the most vital, 
comprehensive and urgent themes which should emerge from 
such a realistic approach to the teaching and learning of 
history is Parliamentary Democracy. But how far it should be 
treated in schools is no doubt a controversial question. One 
difficulty is that it involves concepts belonging almost 
exclusively to an adult world. Anyone attempting to teach 
children about it must, therefore, be careful to avoid the 
danger of inculcating what the late A. N. Whitehead called 
“inert ideas”’: ideas, that is to say, which at the time they are 
imparted have no bearing upon a child’s natural activities of 
body or mind and hence do nothing to illuminate or guide his 
experience. To ignore these physiological and psychological 
truths is to be guilty of the most vicious form of the process 
which Edward Thring, the great Headmaster of Uppingham, 
described as “pouring water into the kettle with the lid on’’. 

It follows from this that no attempt should be made to give 
history this kind of civic emphasis with children at the primary 
stage, for junior children have no capacity for interpretation 
or logical criticism. Their attention, bright though they may 
be, is sensual rather than intellectual and is thus directed to 
objects rather than to beliefs. In any case, this problem need 
not arise, since, under the scheme of teaching suggested here, 
it is not until the closing stages of the senior history course that 
it becomes appropriate to introduce any direct teaching for 
citizenship. 

One serious objection raised to such teaching is that it 
may involve teachers in propaganda and the indoctrination of 
children with particular views. If what is here proposed should 
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imply the introduction of party politics into the schools, it 
would be quite properly condemned as utterly repugnant to 
the spirit of our society and the traditions of our educational 
system. But is it reasonable to infer that such a consequence is 
inescapable? We must, after all, face the fact that Parlia- 
mentary Democracy, both as a method of government and as 
a way of life, is opposed to authoritarian systems whose 
adherents do not hesitate to propagate their gospels by every 
means. Hence, unless democracy is to abdicate before them, it 
must find ways not only of withstanding the insidious spread 
of the new mystiques but of positively championing its own 
virtues. 

In other words, if Parliamentary Democracy is to survive, 
it must be creatively supported by a body of informed opinion 
much more substantial, articulate and effective than that which 
our society has so far produced. And it is safe to assert that we 
shall look in vain for such a body of informed opinion in the 
adult world of to-morrow unless we determine to lay its founda- 
tions in the schools of today. Hence, since Parliamentary 
Democracy is indubitably a political question, we insult the 
intelligence of teachers if in one breath we invite them to con- 
sider teaching about it and in the next demand that they shall 
eschew politics in the classroom. Indeed, we would go farther 
and say, as did the ancient Greek philosophers, that political 
education is inherent in all true education. An essential part 
of the political education of British children surely is that they 
should learn something of the political organization of the 
nation to which they belong, and this both so that they may 
become active citizens of their own country and be in a position 
to appreciate the political systems and sympathies of other 
peoples. Only on such foundations shall we build real inter- 
national understanding, for it remains true, as H. G. Wells 
said when the international horizon was certainly no darker 
than it is now, that we are committed to “fa race between 
education and catastrophe”’. 

In grammar and public schools what is required is the 
organization of history courses so devised as to ensure that 
before the pupils either leave after taking the examination for 
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the General Certificate of Education at Ordinary level or 
proceed to specialized courses for Advanced or Scholarship 
level, they shall have become aware of the meaning, place and 
force of Parliamentary Democracy as the outcome of an 
historical process in the Western World. For those who go on 
to specialize in history in sixth forms, it will surely be no bad 
thing to have been already persuaded that here is one of the 
major themes of historical study, while those who proceed to 
other arts courses or to science should hereby be helped to a 
fuller understanding of the background against which they 
will have to work. 

For pupils in secondary modern schools, or in the non- 
academic streams of comprehensive schools, the conditions 
are, of course, different in several respects. The great majority 
of these pupils will, at best, have only a four-year secondary 
course, ending at the statutory school-leaving age of fifteen 
and most of them are unlikely to enjoy any organized form of 
further education. It is, therefore, all the more necessary that 
we should do everything possible to help them to bridge the 
gap that yawns between the age of school-leaving and that at 
which they will enter on the beginnings of responsible citizen- 
ship. This is more likely to be achieved by thinking in terms 
of a four-year course as a continuing whole than of a three- 
year course with an “extra year”. This conception of the 
course as applied in particular to social studies means that we 
should, as in the case of the more academic types of pupils, 
avoid an unnatural breach between history and current affairs. 

So long, then, as due regard is paid, in the words of the 
Education Act of 1944, to the age, ability and aptitude of 
different types of children, there seems to be no valid reason 
why teachers of senior pupils in any kind of school should not 
be able to plan a history course so as to allow time in its later 
stages for some study of the principles of Parliamentary 
Democracy and its place in the contemporary world. 

What are the main points which should be emphasized 
for these older pupils in any survey of the present place and 
importance of Parliamentary Democracy based on this sug- 
gested historical approach? The first is that Parliamentary 
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Democracy is by no means confined to Britain or to British 
history, and that, therefore, it must be studied comparatively 
with the many other applications of its principles in various 
parts of the Free World. It is proper that these young students 
should appreciate the antiquity of the English Parliament and 
learn that, because so many other democratic assemblies have 
been modelled upon it, the legislature at Westminster came to 
be called the Mother of Parliaments. At the same time, it must 
be made clear that, although as a representative institution 
the English Parliament is very ancient, as an instrument of 
democratic government it is scarcely older than many others. 
This consideration should bring out another comparative point 
of importance, namely, that it is most misleading to refer to 
the British Constitution unqualifiedly as unwritten. What we 
can say of it is that, unlike any other existing constitution in 
the world, it is not in the form of a document, which makes it 
so much more difficult to study than most others. But the 
democratic element in it is almost entirely written. The various 
extensions of the franchise were effected by statutes passed 
over a period of nearly a hundred years, extending from 1832 
to 1928, while the restrictions on the powers of the House of 
Lords, which may also be regarded as of a democratic trend, 
were accomplished by the two Parliament Acts as recently as 
1911 and 1949. 

A further point of comparison and contrast which should 
be stressed is that the British system has served as a model to 
others less by virtue of the constitution of its Parliament, which 
is, in fact, nowhere duplicated, than by that of its executive 
principle of Ministerial Responsibility. The system of Cabinet 
Government, which Britain created and perfected, is to be 
found today in most of the countries of Western Europe, in 
the British Self-governing Dominions and even in some British 
Colonial Territories, as well as in the post-war Republics of 
India, Pakistan and Burma. Yet this very constitutional prin- 
ciple is the one which differentiates the executive in most 
democratic states in the Old World from most of those in the 
New. An effort should, therefore, be made to explain that the 
United States, the most powerful democratic state in the 
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world today, is no less democratic because the executive 
branch of government there is separately elected and com- 
pletely detached from the legislature, a method generally 
followed also in the Republics of Latin America. 

Finally, we should try to put fairly before our pupils the 
means of comparing and contrasting Parliamentary Democracy 
with the authoritarian systems, and particularly with the 
Communist régimes under which more than a third of the 
population of the world is governed today. The claim of 
the Communist states to be democratic must be critically 
examined. It should be shown that, as the Western Powers 
have sponsored and established the West German Federal 
Rerublic on the basis of Parliamentary and Cabinet Govern- 
ment, as understood in Britain, Soviet Russia has sponsored 
and established what she calls the East German Democratic 
Republic, while each of the Russian satellite states is known as 
a People’s Republic, a title also adopted by the Communist 
régime in China. 

We live in a divided world and the prospects are that we 
shall continue to do so for a long time to come. These are facts 
of which children should be made aware before they leave 
school. It is our duty to do all we can to help the rising 
generation to comprehend the principles of Parliamentary 
Democracy by which our half of the world must stand or fall, 
while endeavouring at the same time to induce in these older 
children an understanding of the arguments of the other side, 
since if they are to be refuted they must first be understood. 
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A POLICE CENTENARY 
by W. THORNHILL 


are strewn with the debris of attempts at reforming 

English social life, and there is evidence of much 
activity in the field of local government. Some of these attempts 
were born of the same reforming spirit which led to the Reform 
Act, 1832,! but others were more immediately concerned with 
eradicating some of the physical miseries of life. Into this latter 
group fell the ancient parochial functions of poor relief, high- 
way maintenance and police; by 1830, all three had outgrown 
the administrative capacity of the parochial organization. The 
poor law problem was soon dealt with by the Poor Law 
Amendment Act, 1834,?.but highways and police continued 
to be the subjects of legislative endeavours for some years to 
come. As far as police was concerned, success was attained in 
1856, when the County Police Act was passed. 

The old system of parish constables, which had been 
developed after the Statute of Winchester, 1285, had been 
incapable of handling the public disorders of the early stages 
of the “‘industrial revolution’’. In London, there had been the 
attempts of the Fielding brothers to organize small bodies of 
whole-time paid constables, the most famous of which were the 
‘Bow Street Runners’’. In some other towns, there had been 
attempts to improve the old parochial system through the 
medium of local Improvement Acts, which made provision for 
policing in addition to the other functions of lighting and 
watching. Elsewhere, the parish constables were the chief, if 
not the only, constituents of the police. 

The state of London’s police was examined by six parlia- 
mentary committees between 1770 and 1828. The Committee 
set up in the latter year had Sir Robert Peel among its 
members, and made recommendations which were imple- 
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mented by the Metropolitan Police Act, 1829.4 This Act, 
which was passed without opposition and with very little 
debate, established the Metropolitan Police Force, and set up 
a system which is substantially the same to-day. Outside 
London, the turn of the boroughs soon came. The Municipal 
Corporations Act, 1835,° though mainly concerned with the 
machinery of borough government, required every borough 
council to establish a Watch Committee, and that committee 
to appoint a sufficient number of constables. Here again, the 
system has remained substantially the same, though the forces 
of the non-county boroughs were merged with county forces 
as a result of the Police Act, 1946.® No fewer than eighty-eight 
borough police forces were established in 1836, the year follow- 
ing the “municipal reform’’. Financial returns to Parliament 
for 1845’ showed that expenditure on police was the most 
significant item, having been incurred in 171 out of 185 places 
making returns. 

In the counties, however, the situation was rather desperate. 
The Lighting and Watching Act, 1833,° which could be adopted 
by the parishes, provided some slight amelioration—but 
because it was adoptive little was done. Eventually, the Home 
Secretary saw that some action was necessary and appointed a 
Commission to enquire into the best means of establishing an 
efficient police force in county areas. The Secretary of the 
Commission was Edwin Chadwick, who had already attracted 
attention by his reforming zeal in other spheres. The Com- 
missioners’ First, and only, Report® was a thoroughly Chad- 
wickian document: it reviewed the prevailing state of police 
services and made recommendations for improvement—(a) that 
a paid constabulary force should be “trained, appointed, 
organized and established, on petition by Quarter Sessions, by 
Commissioners of Police with the approval of the Home Secre- 
tary”; and (b) that the expenses should be paid as to one- 
quarter from the Consolidated Fund and as to three-quarters 
from county rates. 

As in the case of poor law and public health, so too with 
police, Chadwickian ideas of central direction and local super- 
vision were there from the start, and have remained a feature 
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of this service. Central supervision was justified on grounds of 
economy and because of the movement of offenders from one 
part of the country to another. Local supervision was, however, 
equally desirable for a less obvious, though important reason: 
a constabulary force could only obtain complete success with 
the general support of the community. Its efficiency would 
depend on information, and it would be deprived of this if it 
should lose the confidence of the community in which it 
operated. To secure this confidence, it was essential, the Com- 
missioners argued, that any paid constabulary force should be 
under the supervision of the local magistrates. 

These were, indeed, radical proposals: so radical that there 
was no attempt to bring them in legislation. But an Act which 
followed closely on the Police Report, the County and District 
Constables Act, 1839'° authorized the appointment of special 
constables and required the County Justices to appoint, subject 
to approval by the Secretary of State, a Chief Constable. An 
Act of the following year™ allowed the boroughs to consolidate 
their police with the County. Though these very small steps 
were in the right direction, the idea of a permanent, pro- 
fessional police force was still viewed with disapproval in 
politically influential quarters, for the next piece of legislation, 
the Parish Constables Act, 1842,)* hardly marked further 
progress. Its main provision was for the annual appointment, 
by the Justices, of parish constables from lists of men, qualified 
to serve (i.e., the able-bodied between twenty-five and fifty- 
five), which were to be supplied by the parish overseers. This 
was, of course, a largely ineffective provision, but another 
section of the Act empowered a Vestry to have paid constables: 
a return of August, 1846,!% showed that, under these provisions, 
368 parishes and unions in England and 27 in Wales employed 
420 and 93 constables respectively. 

There were no more serious attempts at legislating for the 
establishment of effective police forces in the counties until the 
Parish Constables Bill'* introduced in 1853. The reasons for 
this were not peculiar to the state of the police, but were more 
concerned with the political state of the counties in the mid- 
century period. Though there might, in spite of experience with 
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the Metropolitan Police and the borough forces, have been 
some lingering of the earlier ideas that a paid, whole-time, and 
effectively-organized force would be detrimental to the free- 
dom of the individual citizen, other factors were more 
important in the counties between 1843 and 1853. The county 
magistrates, for the most part the local landowners and gentry, 
were in control of most things. As magistrates, they had fingers 
in many pies; they were, often, the local representatives in 
Parliament, and there were few of the local administrative 
institutions with which they had no connections. And of no 
less significance, they were important ratepayers. 

As a group they were fighting hard to maintain their 
position and power. The reform of the poor laws had subjected 
them, as Boards of Guardians, to hated control and supervision 
from London, and had forced them to spend more from the 
rates. The corn law reform did not improve their outlook 
either. They were being pressed on all sides: first, proposals for 
better and more costly roads—for which they saw no need but 
for which they would have to pay; second, the towns were 
being brought within the ambit of the “public health”’ mongers 
—how much longer before they swarmed into the rural villages; 
and now, police—why should they have to pour out still more 
money for a paid constabulary, ‘“‘supervised” from above 
they knew their own rogues and vagabonds, and could they 
not adequately deal with them in the petty sessions ? 

In the parliamentary debates of the period, the same names 
constantly recur in similar roles with a variety of legislation. 
In police, as in highway reform, the same men made the same 
stand for letting the counties remain as they were. There was 
Mr. Barrow, the member for South Nottinghamshire; Mr. 
Becket Denison, who represented Yorkshire West Riding; and 
Mr. Hodgkinson, the member for Newark-on-Trent. Ranged 
against them were a handful of members who were out for 
sound, efficient and incorrupt administration: Mr. Joseph 
Hume, Earl Morpeth, and Col. Wilson Patten being the most 
prominent. The Government of the day often vacillated, 
though it generally supported the most reasonable measures 
for reform. In these circumstances, proposals for improvement 
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had to be based on something more than local needs and the 
well merited desire of the “reformers” for tidy administration: 
the Government had to come forward with its demands based 
on national requirements. This latter condition was soon found 
in the case of the county police: it was the abolition, in 1853, 
of the punishment of transportation and the substitution of a 
system of penal servitude. 

The Parish Constables Bill, introduced in 1853, was deferred 
whilst the subject was investigated by a Select Committee of 
the House of Commons. This Committee reported’® in favour 
of reform and against the permissive nature of the existing 
legislation. Eventually, the Government introduced its Police 
(Counties and Boroughs) Bill’* in February, 1856, and this 
eventually became law as the County Police Act, 1856.17 The 
bill did not have an easy passage in the House of Commons, 
though there was no great opposition in the Lords. Not only 
was this measure important in the development of the police 
services, but it marked the beginning of some of the more 
important developments in the relations between the central 
government and the local authorities, i.e., central supervision 
and inspection and Exchequer grants. It is surprising, too, that 
though the arguments for the bill rested in some measure, how- 
ever slight, on the recommendations of the Chadwick Report 
of 1839, and though the matter was being dealt with at the time 
when the Chadwickian controversy was reaching its climax, 
Chadwick himself was hardly ever mentioned during the debates. 

In introducing the measure, the Home Secretary (Sir 
George Grey) used the arguments of the Commission of 1839 
and the Select Committee of 1853 to support the view that a 
more efficient police system was required. Not only was the 
position unsatisfactory in the counties—twenty-two had no 
police under the Act of 1839—the boroughs, where the 
Municipal Corporations Act, 1835, made a force imperative, 
were often delinquent: 

“There is no direct means of enforcing the performance of 
the duty imposed upon the councils of boroughs; and, while 
obeying the letter of the Act, the corporations have, in 
some instances, altogether disregarded its spirit.’’® 
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It was easy, in these circumstances, for the Home Secretary 
to put forward the proposal that the establishment of a police 
force in counties should be compulsory, and that the borough 
forces should be in the same position as county forces in regard 
to the power of the Secretary of State to make rules for their 
government, pay and clothing. 

The question of maintaining efficiency was a perplexing 
one to the Government and those concerned with the establish- 
ment of effective police forces. The Home Secretary obviously 
was not prepared to trust the county and borough authorities 
to observe the legal requirements in a proper spirit, and so he 
proposed?® that the Crown should have the power to appoint 
inspectors to inquire periodically into the state and efficiency 
of county and borough police; the inspectors were to report to 
the Secretary of State and their reports were to be laid before 
Parliament. 

Both the Commission of 1839 and the Select Committee of 
1833 had argued that, as the police provided services which 
were a national benefit, e.g., protection of the revenue, main- 
tenance of order, and protection of the life and property of 
non-ratepayers, there were grounds for the Government bear- 
ing part of the cost. The proportion suggested was one- 
quarter. Nowadays, it is common to link inspection of a local 
authority service with the payment of an Exchequer grant; 
such a connection certainly goes back to this particular measure, 
though it seems to have been made less intentionally than is 
usually assumed to-day. Both inspection and the payment of a 
grant were justified on their own ground in 1856. The abolition 
of transportation, involving a decrease in Government 
expenses on penal settlements abroad, and the consequential 
increased costs in this country, was, however, admitted by the 
Home Secretary” as a reason why the national revenue should 
bear part of the cost of the police. The validity of this argument 
was later denied by the Chancellor of the Exchequer (Sir 
George Cornewall Lewis)*! in resisting proposals that the 
Exchequer grant should be one-half, and not one-quarter, of 
the annual cost. The amendment to increase the Exchequer 
grant was defeated, but the Government’s attitude probably 
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lay somewhere between the views expressed by its two spokes- 
men. The Government certainly wanted an efficient police 
throughout the entire country; the authorities in the inactive 
areas had to be brought into line. The abolition of transporta- 
tion and the retention of convicted criminals at home was 
undoubtedly an added support to the arguments for efficient 
police forces. It seemed obvious that, left to themselves, the 
magistrates in certain areas were more concerned about keep- 
ing down the rates than in maintaining efficient social services. 
The Government, then, recognized the need for compulsion 
and supervision and the payment of an Exchequer grant was a 
means of exercising supervision in the least obnoxious manner. 
This, indeed, was the point of view expressed by the Home 
Secretary in introducing the bill— 
“If this discretionary power (to pay a grant) be given to 
the Government it will relieve me from the necessity of 
doing what at one time I had thought might be necessary— 
namely, to propose that, with a view to prevent the spirit 
of the law being evaded while the letter was complied with, 
there should be reserved the power of compelling the 
county and borough authorities by an Order in Council to 
increase the number of police to an efficient standard. On 
mature consideration, however, I felt that serious objections 
might be urged against the adoption of such a course... . 


A discretionary power in the Treasury to issue a grant will 


stimulate magistrates and watch committees to keep up 

their police in a state of efficiency.”’2? 
As to the rate of grant, the Government was clearly relying 
on the precedent of the Metropolitan Police,?* where the rate 
was fixed at a maximum of 8d. in the £ of which 6d. was paid 
by the parishes and 2d. by the Government. (In passing, we 
may note an intriguing development in the field of central- 
local financial relations: in this case, the Home Secretary 
spoke about the Government having discretion to issue a 
grant; nowadays, we speak of the Government having dis- 
cretion to withhold a grant!) 

The debate on the Second Reading was an opportunity for 
the opponents of reform to get the measure thrown outor, failing 
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that, to intimate to the Government that so many amendments 
would be proposed in Committee that the bill would not be 
worth proceeding with. The spokesmen for the recalcitrant 
counties objected to compulsion, whilst those of the Boroughs 
implied that Parliament had no right to interfere in their 
affairs. One Government supporter remarked” that, judging 
from the observations of the opposition he would have supposed 
the bill to be one for harassing town councils rather than for 
the more effectual repression of crime! 

In the end, the bill was passed without any substantial 
alterations. It required every county without a paid police 
force to establish one. The Secretary of State was authorized 
to appoint Inspectors of Constabulary to make annual 
inspections of each county and borough force, and he was 
empowered to pay out of Exchequer Funds a grant of 25 per 
cent. of the expenditure on the pay and clothing of each force 
certified by the Inspectors as efficient. 

The passage of this Act settled the administration of police 
forces for almost a century; the county and the borough have 
continued to be the units for police administration. The 
establishment of county councils in 1889 did not alter this, 
although the county councils were allowed only to share the 
control of county police forces with the county magistrates 
through the medium of standing joint committees. (This 
arrangement continues to-day though there is now beginning 
an agitation on the part of the counties for entire control of 
the county police forces.) The only radical alteration to the 
1856 settlement was that involved in the Police Act, 1946, 
which combined the forces of the non-county boroughs with 
those of their respective counties; but this was clearly in the 
spirit of 1856, for the Act of that year debarred the payment 
of the police grant to boroughs with less than 5,000 population 
whose police was not consolidated with the county force. 

Centenary celebrations invite a peep into the future, as well 
as a review of the past. In the case of the police, there is little 
that is obvious, but there are two strands which seem to be 
running on. Reference has already been made to the movement 
towards sole control of county forces by the county councils, 
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and this brings out the question of future management and 
control. It is probably true that public opinion (and the more 
narrow view of the politicians, too), would oppose any suggest- 
ion of the police being run as a State service. There is still a 
good measure of support for the view that local control of the 
police is a necessary element for the preservation of individual 
liberty in a democratic society. Yet, in spite of this attitude, 
there has grown up since 1856, and particularly in the last 
thirty years, a strong system of supervision and control by the 
Home Secretary. The effectiveness of this central supervision 
has been brought home from time to time when the Home 
Secretary has threatened to withdraw the Exchequer grant 
in cases where a local authority has endeavoured to insist on 
the appointment as Chief Constable of a person who has not 
met with the Home Secretary’s approval. 

There seems no reason to suppose that Home Secretaries 
of the future will relax their supervision. Indeed, technical 
requirements seem to work in the direction of more co- 
ordination, if not unification, of the separate forces. This 
development has been noted for some time. The combating 
of crime has become a highly complex process, assisted by a 
large variety of costly scientific and mechanical aids. Increas- 
ing technical skills and specialization are demanded of those 
branches concerned with crime detection, whilst the availability 
of competing employments has created difficulties for many 
forces in securing an adequate number of recruits for the most 
familiar job of all, the constable on the beat. 

There is no doubt that the policeman on the beat is both a 
deterrent to criminals and some comfort to the law-abiding 
citizen. Modern conditions of life have, however, complicated 
his task, for the twentieth century has witnessed the creation 
of numerous offences (e.g., parking a motor vehicle in the 
wrong place) which are not viewed by the man-in-the-street 
in quite the same way as the more serious misdemeanours and 
felonies. 

The future of the police is, of course, bound up in some 
measure with the future of local government. If it were poss- 
ible, in the not too distant future, to re-arrange the structure 
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of our local government system so as to provide a relatively 
small number of major authorities, possessed of ample financial 
resources, there would be no need to go further towards central- 
ization of the police. If, at the same time, it were possible to 
give to the minor, and more localized, authorities the task of 
local control (including that over motor traffic), the police 
forces could be left free to concentrate on their traditional tasks 
of the preservation of the peace and the detection and appre- 
hension of criminals. This would be a step towards greater 
efficiency, whilst retaining the tradition of control by the local 
authorities rather than by the State—and that, after all, was 
the aim of the reformers of 1856. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Colony and Protectorate of Kenya: A Summary of 
the Events leading up to the Introduction of the 
Exchequer System in 1955 and an Outline of the 
General Principles of the Control of Public Expendi- 
ture and Revenue in Kenya. Published by the 
Exchequer and Audit Department, Treasury Building, 
Nairobi. 


Not the least interesting of the contents of this booklet are 
the opening paragraphs and the speech (printed as an 
appendix) by the Minister of Finance and Development (the 
Hon. E. A. Vasey, C.M.G.) when introducing the Exchequer 
and Audit Bill in the Legislative Council on 19th May, 1955. 
These set out clearly and in detail the changes which had to be 
made in the earlier budgetary and accounting systems to pro- 
vide the Legislature of Kenya with a system of financial control 
appropriate to the major constitutional changes which have 
taken place. In 1945 there had been introduced into the 
Legislature a Membership system, which developed in 1954 
into a Ministerial system; in 1948 the Secretary of State had 
devolved financial responsibility to the Legislature. It has been 
a remarkable achievement to introduce in the short space of 
seven years, and during a time when the colony has been 
disturbed by an emergency, a system of budgetary and account- 
ing control in keeping with Kenya’s constitutional develop- 
ment. 

The steps taken by the Kenya Government to this end are 
recorded in chronological order in the booklet. As the result 
of a visit to Southern Rhodesia a system of budgetary procedure 
was introduced in 1948 and a Standing Committee appointed 
for the examination of accounts. Experience of this Committee 
—the Public Accounts Committee—proved the necessity to 
define the duties of the Director of Audit, then an officer of the 
Director General of Colonial Audit, and early in 1952 the 
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Audit Ordinance was promulgated. At this time too, by the 
introduction of Supplementary Estimates procedure, the 
opportunity was taken to ensure that all expenditure would in 
future be approved by the Legislative Council; a Civil Con- 
tingencies Fund was established and both financial policy and 
the accounting system were co-ordinated within one depart- 
ment —the Treasury. | 

Much had been done but it was further decided in 1952 to 
reassess the whole method of financial and accounting control 
and a two-man committee visited the United Kingdom to 
examine our Exchequer system. They recommended its 
adoption as far as local conditions in Kenya allowed and the 
necessary legislation—the Exchequer and Audit Ordinance— 
was passed by the Legislative Council and came into force on 
Ist June, 1955. 

The booklet describes the provisions of this Ordinance in 
non-technical terms, and gives a full account of the duties of 
the newly-created office of Controller and Auditor-General; it 
also describes the procedure of Estimates and Budget, the use 
of the Civil Contingencies Fund and the duties of the Pay- 
master General and Accounting Officers. It should prove of 
great interest to students of parliamentary procedure in 
matters of finance and will no doubt be very valuable to the 
Kenya civil service. It will also provide a firm basis to which 
to add in due course the dicta of Public Accounts Committees 
and Treasury Minutes thereon in an epitome, which is 
promised in the last paragraph of the outline. 

The new system now introduced in Kenya is very similar to 
that in Great Britain and some of the self-governing countries 
of the Commonwealth. It establishes complete parliamentary 
control of expenditure and provides for a Controller of the 
Exchequer and External Auditor responsible to the Legislature 
rather than to the Executive. 

It thus marks the establishment in Kenya of the funda- 
mental principle of public accounting which has been tried 
and tested for over a century in the United Kingdom and 
which lies at the root of the British concept of responsible 
government. FRANK NEWTON TRIBE. 
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Conflict without Malice. Emanuel Shinwell. Odhams, 
245 pp. 21s. 

There was never a more appropriate title. Mr. Shinwell 
loves conflict. When he was fourteen years old and a Tory 
imperialist he was eager to fight the Boers with his bare hands. 
When he was fifteen he took away on his first holiday a pair of 
boxing gloves and nothing else. He took them “‘to fight with 
by day and use as a pillow at night”. He began his political 
life as an agitator against the injustices which Victorian 
capitalism had imposed. 

He has had a hard life. A month after his marriage he was 
out of work and he and his wife were soon reduced to selling 
everything except the clothes they wore. He sums it up in these 
words: “There have been plenty of bad patches since then, 
but none so utterly miserable and disheartening as that period 
after my marriage when my small domestic world came 
crashing down.” 

By far the best written and most important pages are those 
on the building up of the Labour Movement in Glasgow. In the 
early days the vitality of Scottish socialism was a feature of the 
Labour party. It was not only the rough and tumble politics 
that London associated with the Clyde. It was the socialism 
of Robert Blatchford’s Clarion which preached the arts and 
brought before the Glasgow workers Bernard Shaw and Oscar 
Wilde—especially his Soul of Man under Socialism. 

The book is less interesting when he comes to the years as 
a Minister. It suffers like all such autobiographies because the 
full story cannot yet be told. But certain facts cannot be denied. 
When he was Minister of Fuel and Power, he was severely 
criticized because we were short of coal. As he points out, since 
then there have been three other Ministers and there is still a 
coal shortage. 

Mr. Shinwell set out to write a “modest contribution”’ to 
the history of the Labour Movement. Certainly he goes far 
beyond this. It is a real contribution to political history and the 
story of a man who, over fifty years ago, entered the political 
ring to fight for social justice and who has not yet hung up 
his gloves. GEOFFREY DE FREITAS 
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My Political Life. Volume Three, The Unforgiving Years 
1929-1940. L. S. Amery. Hutchinson, 460 pp. 30s. 

This latest volume of Mr. Amery’s autobiography is the 
last, unhappily, that he completed before his recent and 
lamented death. In a sense, therefore, it is the final chapter 
of his political testament. It is a worthy addition to a work 
which, though unfinished, will form a fitting and lasting 
memorial to its author. 

How may the success or failure of a statesman be judged ? By 
the number of years he spends in office? By his success in 
securing power through and for his party? Were we to judge 
Mr. Amery by such standards alone, the phase of his political 
life here reviewed by him was one of frustration and failure. 
For nine of these eleven years his party was in power, in fact 
if not in name. Yet during this whole period he himself was 
excluded from office, notwithstanding his varied experience 
and successful record as a Cabinet minister, and the fact that 
he was in his prime. (That these pages betray no bitterness in 
spite of this is a measure of the man.) But in the light of other 
and higher standards even this phase of his career provides an 
outstanding example of British public life at its best. It was 
because he refused to compromise his lifelong political 
principles that at this time he was denied place and power. 
Believing the abandonment of free trade and the strengthening 
of the economic and political bonds of Empire to be essential 
in the interests alike of the nation and of the maintenance of 
the integrity of the Conservative tradition, he would not 
countenance the whittling down of that policy on grounds of 
political expediency. He was thus opposed to the formation 
of the National Government of 1931, and not only because he 
did not accept that the economic crisis which spawned it was 
sufficiently grave to justify a departure from the vital con- 
stitutional principle of party responsibility. The root of his 
objection to what he called in his diary “the unholy and 
essentially dishonest coalition of 1931’, and the reason for his 
exclusion from it, lay in his belief that such a marriage of 
convenience would render harder rather than easier the 
solution of the basic economic problems with which it was 
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supposed to deal. To keep together an administration of such 
erstwhile Tories and Socialists, Whigs and Radicals, pro- 
tectionists and free traders, imperialists and internationalists, 
would involve a refusal to confront realistically and with a 
coherent and consistent policy the many and fearful dangers 
inherent in the economic and world situation that faced the 
nation and the Empire. It was the placing of power above 
principle to which he was resolutely opposed. Does not the 
story of the succeeding decade here unfolded bear out the 
rightness of his stand ? Is not his stature enhanced rather than 
diminished thereby ? 

There is another lesson in this book for the student of 
Parliamentary institutions. Not only do they work ill if party 
leaders lack both the will to translate their principles into 
action and the courage to present clear policy alternatives to 
the electorate for its decision. It is also true, and no one in our 
time has done more to establish the point than Mr. Amery, 
that it is not in the delegation of sovereignty by the people 
through Parliament to the Cabinet but in the dialectic 
between Cabinet and Parliament that the order and fruit- 
fulness of our political life consists. His account of the way in 
which the National Government was formed aptly illustrates 
this proposition, the theory of which is dealt with so strikingly 
in his Thoughts on the British Constitution. He rejects the view, as 
he puts it here, that the Cabinet is “‘an emanation, a committee 
in fact, of Parliament and created by it”. His whole story 
substantiates his assertion that what really happens is that 
“‘members are elected to support one or other of two opposing 
teams, the detailed composition of the eventual government 
being left to its leader, or at least to an inner circle or caucus, 
of the victorious team”’. The House of Commons, then, is not 
the ground of power but the arena in which the Queen’s 
government must be carried on. Reflecting on his lengthy 
political experience, he found this to be the secret of the 
successful working of the British Constitution. 

Political wisdom, therefore, abounds in this volume. But it 
contains much else of value too. The sureness of his own 
convictions did not limit the range of his understanding. His 
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pen-pictures of his colleagues and opponents, aptly coupled 
with numerous illustrations, are both vivid and penetrating. 
He himself stands forth as worthy to rank amongst the greatest 
and most versatile children of his age; an age when political 
activity was not an end in itself, but only one sphere amongst 
many between which a man of talent and taste might divide 
his energies. Classical scholar, mountaineer, linguist, traveller, 
journalist, soldier, civil servant, businessman and author— 
these and many other facets of his personality are fully 
reflected in these pages. This is personal history at its best. 
Mr. Amery combined a vigorous enjoyment of intellectual 
pursuits with an independence of mind, a pungency of state- 
ment and a felicity of expression which were unabated to the 
end. These memoirs are a delight to read (and handle); they 
are also indispensable to the understanding of our times. The 
memory of their author as a patriot and a devoted servant of 
the Commonwealth will long abide. 


KENNETH LAMB 


The Colonial Territories, 1954-55. H.M.S.O. Cimd. 9489. 
186 pp. 6s. 


It is Chapter II of this comprehensive report of develop- 
ments of all kinds in the colonial territories during the year 
1954-55 which is of particular interest to students of parlia- 
mentary affairs. This chapter deals with constitutional and 
political developments during that period. 

Some idea of the scope and variety of these developments 
can be seen by glancing down the following catalogue of 
events dealt with in the chapter: 


(1) the establishment of the Federation of Nigeria and 
the first elections to the Federal House of Repre- 
sentatives, and the appointment of Premiers in the 
northern, eastern and western regions of Nigeria; 


(2) changes in the constitution of the Gold Coast pro- 
viding for a wholly elected Assembly and a Cabinet 
of representative Ministers, and bringing the territory 
to the last stage before self-government; 
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(11) 


(12) 


(13) 
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the formal recognition of the office of Chief Minister 
in Sierra Leone, and the publication there of a report 
on the franchise and electoral systems; 


elections for a newly constituted Legislative Council 
in the Gambia, and the introduction there of a 
ministerial system ; 


the reconstruction of the Government of Kenya to 
create a Council of Ministers containing European, 
Asian and African Ministers, and the institution of an 
enquiry into means whereby the Africans may choose 
their members of the Legislative Council ; 


the introduction of a new constitution in Tanganyika, 
providing for an enlarged Legislative Council; 


the framing of recommendations for constitutional 
reform in the Kingdom of Buganda, and a proposal to 
introduce a ministerial system in the Protectorate of 
Uganda; 


the election of a reconstituted Legislative Council in 
Northern Rhodesia; 


the publication of proposed constitutional changes in 
Nyasaland; 


the adoption of a new constitution in the Federation 
of Malaya creating an elected majority in the 
Federal Legislature, and of new constitutions in all 
the States providing for elections to their State 
Councils; 


the adoption of a new constitution in Singapore 
providing for an elected majority in the Legislative 
Assembly and for a ministerial system ; 


the announcement by the Secretary of State, follow- 
ing the general approval of the 1953 plan for a 
British Caribbean federation by all the Governments 
concerned, of the next steps towards federation; 


the report of the constitutional commission to British 
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Guiana, appointed after the suspension of the consti- 
tution in 1953; 

(14) the first general election in British Honduras and the 
introduction of a “‘member” system there; 
proposals for the introduction of a ministerial 
system in Antigua, St. Christopher-Nevis-Anguilla, 
Grenada, St. Lucia and St. Vincent; 

(15) new constitutional proposals for Cyprus; 

(16) general elections in Malta and in Jamaica; 


(17) the appointment of the first Arab to the Executive 
Council of Aden, and proposals for introducing 
elections to the Legislative Council. 

Even this display of bare bones is sufficient to indicate the 
extraordinary rapidity with which various aspects of parlia- 
mentary democracy are evolving in the colonial territories. 
How much of all this means anything to the British electorate 
who are ultimately responsible for what is going on, and what 
scope there is for help and guidance, official and unofficial, 
from Great Britain in the carrying out of this far-reaching 
experiment are two of the many questions which should be 
examined. 

The present reviewer, being also the Hon. Director of the 
Hansard Society, feels that if any evidence is required to prove 
that a vast field exists in the colonial territories in which the 
Society, if funds.and staff were available, could do much 
needed work, it can be found in Chapter II of this report. 

S. K.-H. 


Australian Labour Leader: The Story of W. A. Holman 
and the Labour Movement. The Rt. Hon. H. V. Evatt. 
Angus & Robertson. (Abridged Edition.) 450 pp. 30s. 

When it was first published in 1940, Dr. Evatt’s life of 

Holman was acclaimed as one of the most successful Australian 

political biographies. It was long and detailed, embodying a 

great deal of painstaking research. It dealt with the formative 

period of the Australian Labour party, and with that party’s 
most dramatic experience, the conscription crisis of World 
1 
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War I. Furthermore, its central figure was one of the most 
interesting in Australian political history. W. A. Holman was 
the archetype of the political turncoat, the man who changes 
sides because of urgent national demands which cannot be 
satisfied within the bounds of his own party, and who then 
finds that he is rejected by the party opposite, once he has 
served its purpose. Dr. Evatt’s book was not only a life of 
Holman, but a history of politics in New South Wales over 
thirty years. The writing was undistinguished and the judg- 
ments were often prejudiced, but the material was so fresh and 
interesting that the book was widely welcomed. 

Now it has been re-issued in abridged form. A Publisher’s 
Note says: ““The original will remain the standard work on the 
subject; but in its present form it is hoped that this valuable 
study will reach a wider and more general public.” It is 
difficult to see the reasoning behind this. The original went 
into a second edition and was then reprinted (an unusual 
distinction for an Australian work of scholarship), so it would 
appear that a fairly wide public read it. If a “more general 
public” reads the abridgment, it will find it in fact much less 
interesting than the original, since the method of abridgment 
has been to cut down severely on the large number of direct 
quotations in the original, and to leave out a good deal of 
corroborative detail which gave colour to the book as it was 
originally published. The result is that the text has been cut by 
about thirty per cent. without impairing the general outline 
of the narrative, but that all sorts of valuable quotations and 
human touches—letters from Holman to his mother, con- 
temporary newspaper reports and comments, extracts from 
Holman’s unpublished reminiscences—have either gone by 
the board or been curtailed. The book has not as much flavour 
as before. It is weaker, duller, less absorbing: more of a bald 
narrative of Holman and his politics. Yet it costs more than 
three times what my second edition cost me in 1943, being 
printed on glossier paper with wider margins. 574 pages of 
text have been reduced to 429; but the book’s value has 
depreciated by much more than this reduction in bulk. 

J. D. B. MILter 
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Elections and Electors. J. F. S. Ross. Eyre & Spottiswoode. 
480 pp. 42s. 

The British General Election of 1955. D. E. Butler. 
Macmillan & Co., Ltd. 236 pp. 24s. 

It is a curious fact that at a time in the history of British 
political life when the electorate are not showing any marked 
enthusiasm for the political parties, and indeed according to 
some people the voter is beginning to feel doubtful as to 
whether the parties are all they ought to be, there has been 
an exceptional output of literature on the subject of parties and 
elections. 

Mr. Ross for example wrote a book in 1943 entitled 
Parliamentary Representation which in the words of the Man- 
chester Guardian “‘threw a flood of new light on the anatomy of 
recent Parliaments”. In 1951 Mr. D. E. Butler wrote The 
British General Election of 1951. 

In 1952, the Hansard Society published a symposium 
entitled The British Party System edited by Sydney D. Bailey, 
then Assistant Director of the Society. It is still in demand but 
out of print. Next came Straight Fight by R. S. Milne and H. C. 
Mackenzie, a case study of a Bristol constituency, also pub- 
lished by the Hansard Society. It sold surprisingly well. About 
the same time we had British Political Parties, an elaborate and 
comprehensive study by R. T. McKenzie (reviewed in 
Parliamentary Affairs in the Spring issue, 1955). 

The latest additions to this list are: Elections and Electors and 
The British General Election of 1955. 

Even a first reading of the pages of Mr. Ross’s new book 
gives the reviewer a strong impression that this volume must 
for many years remain the outstanding work on the general 
aspects of its subject. It is divided into six parts, dealing 
respectively with the significance of elections, methods of 
election, the political consequences of electoral reform, special 
problems, Speaker’s Conferences and the personnel of parlia- 
ment, 1918-1951. All these aspects of the electoral side of 
parliamentary government are dealt with with a thoroughness 
of which it can be said there can be nothing more of any value 
to be written on these questions. 

1* 
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Some of the chapters, such as number 7, which deals with 
Borda’s electoral method, are pretty tough going, but the 
reader who is repelled by some of the mathematics touched 
upon in Chapter 8, dealing with counting methods in multi- 
member constituencies, can be recommended with confidence 
to Chapter 11, which is a lively and brilliant account of the 
probable political consequences of electoral reform. As an 
example of the thoroughness with which Mr. Ross covers the 
ground it may be mentioned that on page 203 he records that 
even the Home Office is unable to produce any complete list of 
the classes of persons debarred from membership of the House 
of Commons. 

Mr. Ross is not content with recording facts, he never 
hesitates to advocate reforms which he considers to be neces- 
sary. Amongst these he gives convincing reasons for the aboli- 
tion of the deposit required to be made by parliamentary 
candidates. 

An interesting conclusion mentioned in his chapter on 
Women and Parliament is, as he illustrates in a graph on 
page 256, that the number of women M.P.”’s is likely to become 
stabilized at about twenty, unless the electors take up a differ- 
ent attitude to this question than to the one held by them 
between 1918 and the present time. 

Another interesting fact which emerges from this chapter is 
that the higher the proportion of women electors in a con- 
stituency the worse it was for a woman Labour candidate and 
the better it was for a woman Conservative candidate. 
Mr. Ross observes that as shown in his graph on page 261 the 
trend against women candidates was not due to sex. He con- 
cludes that although for biological and other reasons politics 
will continue to be a field in which men in general take a more 
active interest and play a larger part than women in general, 
yet it is: “deplorable that women who combine the right kind 
of ability and personality with the desire to enter parliament 
should be given the grudging and ungenerous treatment that 
this investigation shows them, in general, to receive’’. 

Mr. Ross’s study is a book from which it is easy to take a 
striking quotation from every page. It is less easy to convey in 
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a short review an adequate impression of the comprehensive 
nature of this study, most of which Mr. Ross has contrived to 
make extremely readable. 

As a book of reference to any serious student of the electoral 
system in Great Britain, and to any person or body of persons 
who may be concerned with how it might be improved, 
Mr. Ross’s book can be summed up in the one word 
“indispensable”. 

From the general to the particular brings us to Mr. D. E. 
Butler’s book which is the fourth in a series of General Elec- 
tions sponsored by Nuffield College, Oxford. 

This is a straightforward and agreeably written account of 
the 1955 election which by common consent was, as 
Mr. Butler says, “unprecedentedly quiet”. This opinion was 
confirmed by the politicians and others who contributed to the 
symposium about the election printed in the Autumn issue, 
1955, Of Parliamentary Affairs. The value and interest of 
Mr. Butler’s book is enhanced by the illustrations and it would 
make an admirable present for anyone who wishes to. read a 
balanced and lively account of how the British electorate set 
about the business of choosing a government in 1955. 

Its further value is that it takes its place in a series of 
studies which in the course of the decades will provide his- 
torians with an indispensable picture of the evolution of 
British party politics. 

S. K-H. 
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